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22 
of “I-DUCATION IS THE BIG BUSINESS of the Nation: Officered 
7 by a million teachers, the Grand Army of the Republic, an 
“ army of 25,000,000 children is marching against the citadels of 
i ignorance and superstition and race hatred, upholding the traditions 
“ and defending the ideals of the Republic—an army assembling from 
. hill and dale, from city and village, from the farm, the workshop, 
Y the mine, from industry and commerce, from the homes of the rich 
k and of the poor, with the blood of the Orient and of the Occident 
~ coursing through their veins; destined in each of the forty-eight 
rt states of this great American League of Nations to become citizens 
gs not subjects; an army whose well-being places an obligation upon 
r every American to support to the limit the stronghold of our democ- 
“ racy, the bulwark of our free institutions—the American school 
- system from kindergarten through university in every state of this 
nation.”’ 
_ FRANK D. BOYNTON, 
Superintendent, Ithaca, New York 
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THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


For School and Life 
by 
DeGroat—Firman—Smith 


Some of the features which make the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


OUTSTANDING 


. They are the first scientific arithmetics. All drill on 
the 390 Number Combinations is in direct proportion to 
their relative difficulty. Never before has this been given 
in a basal arithmetic textbook. 

All process developments are complete and come in a 
sequence natural te the child. They are simple, thorough 
and in accord with the best modern thought. 

The problems throughout have a child appeal. 


Tests are frequent and varied; many of them are diagnos- 
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tic, remedial and self-rating. 


The language is clearly understandable to the child. By 
this one stroke, the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS solve a 


BLACKBOARDS! 


“Easy to Write on— 
Easy to Clean!” 


ay percentage of all problem errors (See page 179, 1926 
N.E.A. Yearbook.) 


Why not adopt the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS? 


They have set a new standard in arithmetic 
textbook achievement. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
HOME OFFICE 
Syracuse, New York 


Atlanta Dallas Chicago 























GEOGRAPHY 


Geography may be so developed in a school curriculum that it will furnish not 
only a valuable body of facts, principles, and relationships within itself, but also a body 
of information that is closely related to other subjects, especially history and civics. 

The following five units are used in many schools, each constituting a year’s work 
in a five-year program for geography. 

1. Home Geography 

2. World Geography 

3. North America 

4. South America, Europe and Asia 

5. Africa, Australia, and Advanced World Geog. 

This program provides: (1) A year’s study of the home locality with its con- 
crete and interesting geographic facts and relationships; (2) A year’s study of typical 
geographic conditions under which the people of the world live; (3) A year’s study of 
the home continent in simple, but comprehensive detail; (4) A year’s study of three 
other continents in relation to the home continent and to each other; (5) A year’s study 
of geographic factors and the development of causal relationships as exemplified in 
Africa and Australia with a final consideration of the United States in relation to the 
other continents of the world. 

For further information regarding this definite, systematic, and comprehensive 
study of geography in the grades, write 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Geographical Publishers 
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“More Permanent Than 
the Finest Buildings!” 


“No Up-Keep Cost 
Whatsoever!”’ 


Natural Slate 
Blackboard Co. 


101 Robin Ave. 


Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Black Hawk Division of the I.8.T.A., Rock Island, 
Friday, October 7, 1927. Speakers engaged: Florence 
M. Hale, Augusta, Maine; Upton Close, author of ‘‘ The 
Revolt of Asia;’’ Miss Charl Williams, Washington, 
D. C., who will speak on the subject, ‘‘A Proposal to 
create a Department of Education with a Secretary in 
the President’s Cabinet.’’ The music will be furnished 
by the Imperial Male Quartet, Chicago. 

Illinois Valley Division, I.S.T.A., LaSalle, Thursday 
and Friday, October 13 and 14, 1927. Speakers: Presi- 
dent Robert J. Aley, Butler College, Indianapolis; 
William McAndrew, Superintendent of Chicago Schools. 

Eastern Division, I.S.T.A., Charleston, October 14, 
1927. The executive committee is planning to have high 
school teachers who are members of the Eastern Division 
meet by departments for two periods, 11:10 to 12:10 in 
the morning, and 1:30 to 2:20 in the afternoon. The 
committee has appointed temporary chairmen for these 
departments to prepare the programs and open the first 
session when a chairman will be chosen by each depart- 
ment from among the members present. The depart- 
ments with the temporary chairmen and places of meet- 
ing are: English, Mr. H. DeF. Widger, Room 27; For- 
eign Language, Miss Ruth Carman (Latin) for the morn- 
ing period, Miss Anabel Johnson (French) for the after- 
noon period, Room 38; Mathematics, Mr. E. H. Taylor, 
Room 26; Practical Arts, Mr. Ashley, Practical Arts 
Building; Science, Mr. A. B. Crowe, Room 37; Social 
Science and Geography, Mr. S. E. Thomas, Room 35. 
The temporary chairmen invite correspondence from 
high school teachers in the territory of the Eastern Divi- 
sion in regard to the programs for these meetings. They 
wish to know what topics should be discussed and what 
papers, written by members of the Eastern Division, are 
available for use in these meetings. 

National Education Association, Seattle, Washington, 
July 3-8, 1927. Supt. Francis G. Blair, Illinois, Presi- 
dent. 

Department of Superintendence, N.E.A., Boston, 
Massachusetts, February 25 to March 1, 1928. 

Officers of the I.8.T.A. Divisions and of other educa- 
tional organizations should notify the editor of the time, 


place and program features of future meetings as soon 
as they are determined. 


THE LEGISLATIVE OUTLOOK 


This is being written on Saturday, May 28. By the 
time it is printed and received by you, the legislative 
situation at Springfield may be radically changed. 

However, at this date the outlook is fair for some 
constructive school legislation. The bill increasing the 
salaries of the county superintendents and the bill mak- 
ing the necessary appropriations to the University of 
Illinois have passed both Houses and have been approved 
by the Governor. Two other important bills have passed 
the Senate and are now pending in the House, Senate 
Bill No. 253, which provides for an increase in the ap- 
propriation to the state teachers pension fund and an 
improved method of distributing the state school fund 
based on equalization instead of stimulation, which is on 
third reading in the House; and 8. B. 180, by Senator 
Cuthbertson, which is our certification bill, on second 
reading in House. The indications now are that both 
these bills will pass, but they may possibly be at their 
most critical stage when you receive this magazine. 

Only one important House Bill has gone to the Sen- 
ate, and that is House Bill No. 184 by Mr. Cork, which 
increases the non-high school district tax rate from 6624 
cents to $1.50 on the $100 of assessed valuation. This 
may need help in the Senate. 

Other important bills and their present status are 
as follows: 


8. B. 287, Barr: provides an ex-officio board to change boun- 
daries of high school districts upon petition, and sets certain 
reasonable limitations. This bill is not now objectionable. 

8S. B. 311, Dunlap: provides for a reduetion in the commission 
allowed county collectors so as not to have school money turned 
over into the county general fund. On third reading in Senate. 

8. B. 313, Lantz: income tax for benefit of state school fund. 
Has passed the Senate and will go to the House at once. Good bill. 

8. B. 338, Meents: appropriation to the State Normal Schools 
in accordance with the plans of those really interested in those 
schools. Still in committee, but should pass. 

8S. B. 537, Dunlap: free transportation for school pupils that 
really need it and at discretion of school boards. On third reading 
in Senate, and should pass. 
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H. B. 130, Steven: provides for emeritus retirement of Chi- 
eago teachers at 65 years of age, compulsory at 70 years of age. 
On second reading in House. Should pass. 

H. B. 258, Weiss: provides for College of Journalism at 
U. of I. Has passed the House and is on second reading in 
Senate. Should pass. 

H. B. 374, Weiss: codification of compulsory attendance laws, 
eight month minimum school term, and permits establishment of 
classes for adults. On second reading in House. Should pass, but 
needs help. 

H. B. 434, Emil Johnson: amendment to child labor law, 
which provides that only graduates of eighth grade shall be given 
work certificates unless over 16 years of age. On second reading 
in House. Should pass. 

H. B. 497, Hutson: same as 8S. B. No. 338 mentioned above. 
The appropriation to the State Normal Schools should be materially 
increased this year; therefore, one of these bills should be passed. 

H. B. 521, Sparks: provides that after two years probation- 
ary service, teachers, principals and superintendents may be em- 
ployed not to exceed three years. A very mild form of tenure. 
On second reading in House, and should pass. 

H. B. 540, O’Neil: transportation of pupils. Probably the 
Dunlap bill No. 537, mentioned above, is a better bill; but one of 
these bills should pass. 

It seems now that no uniform text book bill or state 
text book commission bill will be able to pass. 
The bill providing for the use of prison made furni- 


ture in publie schools has also been killed. 


However, a bill is threatened that is to eliminate the 
building fund for the city of Chicago and divide it up 
as follows: 40 cents to the corporation fund, 40 cents 
for the educational fund; 20 cents unaccounted for. 
Building is to proceed by bond issues, and the school 
board is to be given authority to make sufficient levies of 
taxes to meet payment of principal and interest as they 
become due. This is certainly a bad move for Chicago 
and a bad precedent to set for the State. Reduced to its 
lowest terms, it seems to be a plan to bolster upon a de- 
pleted corporation fund by encumbering the school dis- 
triet with bond issues. 

The members of the legislature seem to want to do 
something for the schools and they listen with interest 
to our explanations of our bills. However, there is tre- 
mendous pressure to get bills to third reading and called 
for vote. The competition between bills of various kinds 
has become intense. So, of course, our bills are in grave 
danger of being crowded off the calendar toward the 
close of the session. Nearly 100 bills have just been 
introduced by representatives of the new city administra- 
tion of Chicago to increase the bonding power of all 
bonding units 100 percent, and to divide all tax rates 
by two. Two or three of our important tax rates are in- 
volved and the bills containing them must be watched 
closely. The Chicago bills have great political signifi- 
cance and, therefore, the strongest of political support. 

We hope that all teachers out over the State will 
remain watchful and ready to assist us in the last days 
of the session if necessary. 

Respectfully, 
Rosert ©. Moore, Secretary. 


SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB STUDIES 
TEACHER TRAINING 


At its meeting in Peoria last October the [Illinois 
Schoolmasters’ Club appointed a special committee on 
Codperation with the Teacher Training Colleges. At the 
meeting of the club held last February in Bloomington a 
report from that committee was read by Mr. Floyd T. 
Goodier, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago Heights. 
Since the report was adopted by the Club and the com- 
mittee was continued to carry out its recommendations, 
we believe it becomes of interest to all the teachers of 
Illinois. Therefore, we are quoting it here. 
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To the Members of the Schoolmasters’ Club. 
Gentlemen: Your special committee appointed at Peoria last 
October has held one meeting and has conducted considerable cor- 
respondence among its members. It acknowledges help from Prof. 
Holmes of Normal University and Supt. McDowell of Bloomington, 
President of the Club, who attended the meeting of the committee. 
We submit the following suggestions as to methods by which 
public school superintendents and principals may codperate with 
teacher training institutions in selecting public school teachers and 
improving the efficiency of the teaching force of the state: 

1. We recommend that under the immediate direction of this 
Club a pamphlet or booklet be prepared for the use of superin- 
tendents and principals in presenting to the pupils of the Junior 
and Senior High Schools the requirements and opportunities of the 
teaching profession as represented in the public schools of Illinois. 
The information should include: 

a. Statistics of the number of teachers in the public schools 
of the state classified according to sex and according to positions— 
supervisory, Senior High School, Junior High School, and ele- 
mentary. 

b. The annual teacher requirements in the various positions 
due to growth of school systems and to ‘‘turn-over’’ in the pro- 
fession. 

c. Salary statistics according to sex of teacher and according 
to types of positions, showing the trend in salaries during the past 
few years. 

We assume that this information may be easily secured from 

the office of the State Supt. of Public Instruction. 
_ 4d. Information regarding the six recognized teacher-training 
institutions of the state: the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and the Teachers Colleges of Normal, Carbon- 
dale, Charleston, Macomb, and DeKalb. This part of the booklet 
ought to contain illustrative material from the different schools 
and in general be a in a manner calculated to appeal to 
young people. The data should cover: 

(1) General requirements for admission to the several insti- 
tutions, with a statement regarding detailed material available by 
writing Presidents, Deans, and Registrars. 

(2) Opportunities for young people who may need financial 
assistance in order to continue their schooling—scholarships, loan 
funds, chances for part-time employment during training, etc. 

(3) Placement figures of recent graduates with their inter- 
pretation. These figures should reveal the present tendencies in 
the supply and demand of public school teachers of the state. 
Some general statements might well be included showing beginning 
salaries in the various types of positions together with chances for 
advancement. 

e. One chapter of the booklet should deal with personnel in- 
formation relative to teaching as a vocation in comparison with 
other vocations. So far as we have accurate data as to the quali- 
ties of a successful teacher, they ought to be brought to the atten- 
tion of prospective teachers and their advisers. Also the studies 
of the causes of failures among teachers is desirable information 
for those who contemplate entering the profession. 

f. A brief statement regarding the general attractiveness of 
teaching. The place of the teacher in the community, the associa- 
tions which the work brings, the joy of service, as well as the 
opportunities afforded by the summer vacations and the present 
tendencies in pension legislation. 

2. We recommend that this Club use its influence individually 
and collectively toward carrying out the proposals of the report of 
the Committee on Teacher Training, of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation as adopted at Springfield, December 30, 1926. Especially 
do we urge support of that section of the report calling upon the 
Legislature to include in its appropriation for the State Teachers 
Colleges a sum sufficient to provide a visitor from each College to 
work among the schools where the more recent graduates of the 
College are teaching. Such a visitor, in our opinion, should not 
only observe the graduates at work, confer with them upon their 
problems, hold conferences with the superintendents and principals 
under whom the graduates are teaching and in general act as a 
connecting-'ink between the College and the public school employ- 
ing its graduates, but should present the vocation of teaching to 
high school students. As a beginning, we shall be satisfied if the 
appropriation provides a part-time visitor from each College. If 
the worth of such service were demonstrated, we believe means 
would be found for its expansion. 

3. We recommended that this Club undertake a study to ascer- 
tain the personal and scholarship qualifications of the young people 
who are today entering the teaching profession. We thin* 4.0 
could easily be secured from a number of representative high 
schools of the state showing from what quartile of the graduating 
classes students are entering the State Teachers Colleges and the 
College of Education of the University of Illinois. 

4. We recommend that a study be made of the single salary 
schedule idea to ascertain to what extent it is being followed in 
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Tlinois cities and how desirable it is. Our thought is that teachers 
with four or more years of training ought not to be penalized 
financially because they prefer to teach in the elementary grades. 

5. We feel that with the oe ee oS eee be ae 
has come for the Teacher- tions, not only to exercise 
Guia thao ix tho edibhenion of tachane tick thee ey GE extoeaas 
in the elimination of those who during their course prove to be 
the less desirable as prospective teachers. At present we make this 
recommendation with no definite plan as to how the recommenda- 
tion may best be carried out. We think it is a subject worthy of 
further study and investigation. 

6. We believe that many public school systems are seriously 
remiss in not giving enough attention to the training of teachers 
in service. Young teachers direct from the teacher- in- 
stitutions need careful, sympathetic help in adapting to 
new situations. We recommend that this Club appoint a special 
committee of five to consider ways and means of bringing the im- 
portance of this matter to the attention of superintendents and 
principals. 


PURPOSE OF STATE SCHOOL FUNDS 


We are glad to notice that the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation agrees with our committee on state school fund. 
In Bulletin No. 22 of 1926, issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, we find the following statement: 


Recent studies indicate that State funds cannot be satis- 
factorily used both to equalize opportunity and to encourage 
progress in individual communities by rewarding effort unless two 
different funds and systems of distribution are practiced. This 
has | a re-examination of State-aid systems. Reward for 
effort, while administrative device for encouraging progress, 
has not the same claim as a State responsibility as that of equaliza- 


. tion of the educational opportunity. Of the two the latter is of 


greater importance. 


AUTOMOBILES AND. SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


According to the Chicago Tribune of March 11, a 
survey made public by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion automobiles valued at more than three billion dollars 
were sold on the installment plan during the year 1925. 
The customary plan was to collect one-third of the sale 
price in cash, which would leave two billion dollars to 
be paid in deferred payments. 

Since the people of Illinois buy their full share of 
automobiles, it is fair to: assume that their share of this 
indebtedness contracted in a single year was at least 
$100,000,000. Since this far exceeds the indebtedness 
incurred the same year for school buildings, we beg leave 
to refer the automobile indebtedness problem to the 
Edueational Finance Inquiry Commission, which said 
only three years ago that it is hard to see any other out- 
come to the process of increasing bonded indebtedness 
for school buildings than partial or complete repudia- 
tion. Surely the Commission ought to warn the auto- 
mobile finance companies of repudiation by the pur- 
¢hasers. 


REGISTRATION AT SEATTLE 


Secretary J. W. Crabtree of the N.E.A. has notified 
the secretaries of state associations that registration head- 
quarters at Seattle will be closed on Sunday, July 3. He 
says that President F. G. Blair made this ruling in com- 
pliance with many requests and demands received, and 


also in harmony with the precedent set at Dallas last 


February. 


Delegates who arrive on time on Saturday should 
register and obtain their badges and supplies on that 
day; if not on Saturday, then early Monday forenoon, 
when the registration officers will make a special effort to 
register delegates rapidly. 


THE GREATER LOVE 


Up from the dawn, thru field and lane, 
They come to me, and they are mine,— 
A mother’s hope, a father’s pride,— 
A fond farewell, and they are thine. 


Oh, they are mine to love, and lead, 
Unto that garden fair of youth, 
Where knowledge like a river flows, 
Down from the fountain-head of truth. 


Oh, they are mine, those sparkling eyes, 
Those rosy lips and lilting smiles,— 
O’er hill and dale I follow them, 
And count not all the weary miles. 


To terrors of the tempest-blast, 
I bare my breast, for they are mine, 
And bring them safely home to thee, 
At eventide, for they are thine. 


Oh! Nature! Mother of us all! 
I cling to Thee! And ne’er repine! 
I kiss the hand which chastens me !— 
Because of these! For they are mine! 
—JameEs T. Duncan, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Dedicated to the memory of Miss Annie Keller, teacher of 
Centerville School, Greene Co., Ill., who, upon April 19th, 1927, 


in loving sacrifice, gave her life for her pupils, during a tornado 
which destroyed the school building. 


THE KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Illinois State Kinder- 
garten-Primary Association was held in Bloomington on 
April 30, 1927. The list of speakers included Superin- 
tendent S. K. McDowell, Bloomington; President David 
Felmley, Illinois State Normal University; Alma L. 
Binzel, Milwaukee; and Kathleen Ammerman, River- 
side. Speakers at the Luncheon were Senator Fiorence 
Fifer Bohrer, Bloomington; Mary A. Kromer, Bloom- 
ington; and Olga Adams, Chicago. 

The- following officers were elected for the coming 
year: 

President, Miss Margaret A. Lee, Normal; First Vice Presi- 
dent, Miss Olga Adams, Chicago; Second Vice President, Miss 
Helen Dwyer, Chicago; Recording Secretary, Miss Goldie Briggs, 
Springfield; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Grace L. Tucker, 
Normal; Treasurer, Miss Irene Staebler, Peoria. 

All the previous meetings of this organization have 
been held in Chicago with the exception of this meeting 
and that of last year, which was held in Peoria. 


Grace L. Tucker, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SUPERVISORS 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Elementary Supervisors was held in Springfield, 
April 28 and 29, 1927. 

The first morning was spent in visiting schools where 
much excellent work was seen. In the later discussions 
of it, the following comments were made, ‘‘the children 
were courteous,’’ ‘‘the reading was good,’’ ‘‘some good 
English work was being done,’’ ‘‘there were materials 
and opportunities for creative work,’’ ‘‘excellent train- 
ing was being given the children who were working on 
room newspapers,’’ ete. 

All met in the Leland Hotel at noon, for luncheon, 
and then adjourned to the sun parlor for the afternoon 
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ession. The president, Mrs. Kathleen Ammerman, of 
i‘iverside, presided. 

The general subject for the entire meeting was, 
‘*Creative Work.’’ Miss Medora Schaeffer, of Cicero, 
gave an excellent report of the work that was done in 
two of their schools during the month of February. The 
work centered around the idea of patriotism and was 
correlated with all subjects in the curriculum. Charts, 
wall cards and booklets, that had been made by the chil- 
dren were shown. 


An enjoyable part of the program was the banquet 
on Thursday evening which was attended by many teach- 
ers and principals of the Springfield schools, as well as 
supervisors. Mrs. Ammerman, as toastmistress, intro- 
duced Mr. J. Harry Winstrom, Superintendent of 
Schools, who extended a hearty welcome to all visitors 
and assured us that there is no longer a question of the 
place of the supervisor in the public school system. Miss 
Margaret Davis gave a toast on, ‘‘The Place of Super- 
vision from the Principal’s Point of View;’’ Miss Som- 
mers on, ‘‘The Relation of the Teacher to the Super- 
visor;’’ and Mrs. Munal on, ‘‘Unification of Kinder- 
garten and Primary Work Through the Means of the 
Supervisor.’’ The Teachers’ Chorus sang some very 
beautiful numbers and graciously responded to encores. 


Miss Margaret Farrar, of the National Kindergarten 
and Elementary College, in Evanston, gave an address 
on ‘‘Creative Expression.’’ She emphasized the fact 
that if a child is to do creative work he must have a 
background of thought, knowledge, and experience. Cre- 
ative ability is desirable because it develops self-con- 
fidence, self-respect and the ability to meet new situa- 
tions without fear. She says that it must come as a 
gradual growth—not suddenly—and that our aim should 
not be to secure a finished product. It can’t grow when 
children are driven, when they have only ten minutes 
each for this and that. The value of taking the schools 
outside, of not encasing them in four walls, was also em- 
phasized by Miss Farrar. 

The Friday program was given over to reports on 
work being done in their schools by the supervisors 
present. Miss Bower, of Ottawa, gave a very interesting 
report on some unusual work in dramatization. Miss 
Conrad, of Decatur, told of their exhibit which is soon 
to be held and in which will be shown much creative hand 
work. The industries of the city have been worked out 
in a vacant basement room in one building. She also 
told of their book week contest for which each child wrote 
a composition. Miss White, of Freeport, told of their 
Junior High School Activity period to which one-half 
hour is devoted each day. The pupils have charge of 
these periods, the teachers keeping in the background as 
much as possible. Miss Gillham, of Alton, reported on 
a very interesting ‘‘movie project’’ which motivated the 
work in all school subjects for a month. A demonstra- 
tion in group teaching in each room in a twelve-room 
building, was described by Miss Keith, of Joliet. The 
advantages of that kind of work were clearly brought 
out. Miss Cowell told of their ‘‘out of doors’’ exhibit 
in Joliet. The work done in their lower grades to build 
up a background for seventh and eighth grade history, 
was described by Miss Clendenen, of Streator. Miss 
Tiley of Belleville, had some very interesting booklets 
illustrating their work in creative music and poetry. 
Mr. Keiner and Mr. Butts, both of Belleville, discussed 
school banking and ‘‘opportunity classes.’’ A letter was 
read from Miss Kileullen, of Elgin, telling of the ‘‘ case 
work?’ they are doing in an effort to eliminate failures. 
Mrs. Ammerman’s report on ‘‘creative music’’ told of a 
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group of children who made all of their own instruments 
and formed an orchestra, later giving an assembly pro- 
gram. Miss McIntire of Berwyn, gave a report of their 
work in picture study, telling of the children’s trips to 
the Art Institute, also, of an experiment in ‘‘creative 
poetry’’ in a third grade. 

There was only one thing that detracted from the 
satisfaction of all present, and that was that the illness of 
Miss Harper, primary supervisor in Springfield, pre- 
vented her attendance at the meetings. 

A trip to places of historic interest and through the 
beautiful residence part of the city was greatly enjoyed. 
This was made possible through the generosity of several 
teachers who have cars. 

The usual business meeting was held and the follow- 
ing officers were elected. 

President—Miss Conrad, Decatur. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Ammerman, Riverside. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss McIntire, Berwyn. 

The next meeting will be held in Riverside. 


Auta McIntirz, Secretary. 









DIVISION MEETINGS 


Southern Division: 

The Southern Division of the I.S.T.A. held its 47th 
annual meeting at Carbondale on March 24 and 25, 
1927. The enrollment was 2,476, which is exactly the 
same as it was for the year 1926. 

The principal features of the program were as fol- 
lows: President’s address, Claude V. Parsons, Golconda ; 
**Our State and the N.E.A.,’’ A. L. Whittenberg, Spring- 
field; ‘‘Our Legislative Program,’’ R. C. Moore, Carlin- 
ville; ‘‘The Habit of Sueceeding,’’ Dr. Jesse H. White, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; ‘‘Faith in the New,’’ Dr. 
White; ‘‘The Outlawry of War,’’ Raymond Robbins, 
Chicago; ‘‘Lincoln’s Humility,’’ Dr. O. T. Corson, Ox- 
ford, Ohio; ‘‘Education as Adjustment,’’ Dr. C. E. 
Allen, Valley City, North Dakota; ‘‘Law Enforcement,’’ 
Raymond Robbins. The music was furnished by the 
Herrin Township High School, the S.I.N.U. Orchestra, 
and Miss Frances Smith, Carbondale. 

On Friday afternoon the division met in nine separate 
sections, all of which had good special programs. 

The resolutions adopted are as follows: 

Be it resolved, That the members of the Southern Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association express their appreciation 
to the Normal School Faculty, principals, teachers, and citizens 
of Carbondale for their courtesy and hospitality in entering this 
great number of teachers. 

Be it further resolved, That we extend our thanks to the offi- 
cers, the executive committee and the reception committee who have 
planned the details of this meeting and have done their utmost for 
the successful carrying out of the same, and further that we ex- 
press our sincere thanks to the speakers that gave such inspira- 
tional and instructive addresses at this meeting. 

Whereas, Music contributes so largely to an occasion of any 
kind, and since this program has been so richly interspersed with 
musical numbers, we feel an appreciation of thanks from this asso- 
ciation is due all who.gave us pleasure in this respect. 

Whereas, We feel that every teacher should encourage all 
reasonable efforts to promote the best interests of the schools of 
Illinois, we as teachers indorse the legislative program that was 
adopted by the State Teachers’ Association at Springfield, Illinois, 
last December. 

Be it resolved, That the Association publish each year a 
pamphlet. of the Constitution and By-Laws of the Southern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association similar to the one formulated and published 
by County Superintendent Claude V. Parsons for the information 
and guidance of this association. 

Whereas, The need of a Chemical and Manual Arts Building 
is keenly felt by the Faculty and the 5,000 loyal teachers of this 
institution. 

Be it resolwed, That we humbly petition the governor of our 
State, Hon. Len. Small, and the General Assembly now ‘in session 
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to appropriate $275,000 for the construction of such building; and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to the Governor and to each 
House of the General Assembly. 

Resolved, That we adopt the Constitution and By-laws and 
amendments thereto of the Southern Illinois Teachers Association 
as embodied in the pamphlet entitled ‘‘Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Southern Illinois Teachers Association from 1881 to 1927.’’ 


At the business session a motion was made, seconded 
and carried that the secretary of the Southern Division 
be made a delegate and also chairman of the delegation 
to represent the Southern Division at the State Meeting 
of the I.S.T.A. 


‘The officers elected for the year 1928 are as follows: 

President—C. A. Waller, West Frankfort. 

First Vice President—C. W. Conrad, Marion. 

Second Vice President—John W. Allen, Eldorado. 

Recording Secretary—Kate Hartline, Cairo. 

Corresponding Secretary—Madge Moore, Benton. 

Financial Secretary—L. L. Evers, Metropolis. 

Treasurer—M. L. Hunt, McLeansboro. 

Executive Committee—W. T. Felts, Carbondale; E. B. Swof- 
ford, Benton; A. A. Moore, Harrisburg. 

State Committees—A ppropriations, Mary Robinson, ‘Mound 
City; Legislation, Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; Resolutions, John 
Creek, Herrin. 


The delegates and alternates for the State Meeting 
at Springfield next December are as follows: 


DELEGATES - ALTERNATES 
C. A. Waller, Pres. Elect, Mrs. A. H. Poole, Cairo 
W. Frankfort William Fitch, McClure 


Mary Robinson, App. Committee Arlie Murphy, W. Frankfort 
Harry Taylor, Leg. Committee H. L. Atwood, Zeigler 
John Creek, Res. Committee J. F. Ashley, Ridgway 
Kate Hartline, Cairo Mrs. O. F. Cook, Shawneetown 
Lucy B. Twente, Cairo J. B. Boswell, McLeansboro 
Janie Walters, Cairo Mattie Hamp, Rosiclare 
E. B. Swofford, Benton George A. Goddard, Buncomb 
H. M. Aiken, Benton C. A. McGinnis, Metropolis 
J. F. Karber, Ridgway L. W. Smith, Joppa 
y Leevey, Equality Robert Smiley, DuQuoin 
L. Hunt, McLeansboro Susie Johnson, Villa Ridge 

. Hall, ‘Elizabethtown Herbert Jay, Golconda 
Alta Davis, Golconda 
D. 8. Holmes, Herrin 
L. E. Davis, Marion 
R. C. Walker, Anna 
Mary Crawford, Jonesboro 
Ida M. Thompson, Harrisburg 
J. Lester Buford, Carbondale 


Ro 
M. 
E. 
E, 
L. 
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arles Gabbert, Metropolis 
E. E. Harriss, Pinckneyville 
Kate Shuler, Mounds 

Claude V. Parsons, Goleonda 
Indya P. Wade, Golconda 
Don C. Moss, Cambria 

H. A. Wilson, Hurst 

L. W. Brown, Anna 

0. C. Otrich, Jonesboro 

A. A. Moore, Harrisburg 

Eb. Etherton, Murphysboro 
W. T. Felts, Carbondale 
Lewis E.Etherton, Murphysboro 
M. L. Todd, Murphysboro 


Kate Hartung, Secretary. 
Lake Shore Division: 

The Lake Shore Division of the I.S.T.A. held its an- 
nual meeting at Evanston on Monday, April 25. 

The attendance was about the same as usual. There 
were two general sessions and 12 sectional meetings. The 
speakers were as follows: Dr. Henry Chandler Cowles, 
Department of Botany, University of Chicago; Miss 
Theda Gildenmeister, State Teachers’ College, Winona, 
Minnesota; Dr. William S. Gray, Dean of School of 
Education, University of Chicago; Dr. Raymond A. 
Kent, Dean of College of Liberal Arts, Northwestern 
University; Dr. William Mather Lewis, President of 
George Washington University; Margaret Lowry, 
Supervisor of Music, Kansas City; Dr. John B. Morgan, 
Professor of Psychology, Northwestern University; Dr. 
William McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, Chi- 
eago; Dr. Elton J. Moulton, Professor of Mathematics, 
Northwestern University; Dr. Edward Sapir, Professor 
of Anthropology and American Indian Languages, Uni- 
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versity of Chicago; Albert F. Siepert, Department of 
Education, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria; Dr. 
James Westfall Thompson, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Carleton Washburn, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Winnetka; and A. L. Whittenberg, 
State Director of N.E.A., Springfield. Mr. Frederick 
W. Carberry, Milwaukee, led the community singing. 

The officers elected for the year 1928 are as follows: 

President—Martha Olsen, Evanston. 

Vice President—Madeleine Biederman, Evanston. 

Secretary—D. E. Walker, Evanston. 

Treasurer—E. L. Nygaard, Kenilworth. 

Executive Committee—J. C. Davies, Chairman, LaGrange; 
T. Arthur Simpson, Waukegan; J. L. Thalman, Maywood; W. E. 
MeVey, Harvey; Caroline Parsons, Oak Park. 

State Committees—Appropriations, Jesse L. Smith, Highland 
Park; Legislation, Anna L. Shinn, River Forest; Resolutions, 
John 8. Clark, Waukegan. 


LocaL COMMITTEES 

Publicity and Membership—John R. Rowe, Chairman, Western 
Springs; Ruth Canags, Calumet City; J. R. Harper, Wilmette; 
F, A. Hudson, Libertyville; William Hawks, Barrington. 

Appropriations—Jesse L. Smith, Chairman, Highland Park; 
Esther B. Foster, Oak Park; William Welton, Lemont; R. C. 
Mueller, Forest Park; Agnes Welch, Barrington. 

Legislation—Anna L. Shinn, Chairman, River Forest; A. G. 
Bobbitt, Oak Park; E. L. Boyer, Chicago Heights; Clara Mae 
Ellison, Arlington Heights; Wesley Brown, Hubbard Woods. 

Resolutions—John 8. Clark, Chairman, Waukegan; J. B. 
Stephens, Harvey; W. A. Thomas, Highwood; R. E. Downs; 
Minnie Whitham, Oak Park. 

DELEGATES TO THE N.E.A. 

Nominated to Represent I.8.T.A.—E. L. Nygaard, Kenil- 
worth; T. Arthur Simpson, Waukegan. 

Appointed to Represent Division—Orville T. Bright, Dolton; 
D. E. Walker, Evanston; J. C. Davies, LaGrange; William E. 
MeVey, Harvey; R. L. Sandwick, Highland Park; Arthur G. 
Bobbitt, Oak Park. 

D. E. WALKER, Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
SOUTHWESTERN Division, ILLINois State TEACHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 
April 9, 1927 
April 14, 1926 Balance ... ........ees00. $ 95.72 
June 3, 1926 Centralia High School...... 3.60 
January, 1927 Refund from State Meeting 6.00 
February, 1927 Corrected Deposit ......... 200.00 
April, 1927 Paid Enrollment... ...... 6,006.00 
April, 1927 Single Admission... ...... 86.75 
Total Receipts . . .......-.+e5+ $6,398.07 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Mrs. J. H. Ganey (Refund to Parent-Teachers’ 
Amen.) Obed 1 ww. cc cccccccccccccess $ 8.75 
Refund to South Central Division—Check 2... 2.00 
Printing—Checks 3, 4, 32, 38, 41.9.......... 97.75 


Delegates to State Meeting and Executive 
Committee—Checks Nos. 6, 20, 26, 46,47 260.85 
Hall rent and Incidental Expenses— 


Checks 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 40............ 450.75 
Tillie Reither (Secretary’s salary and expense) 

Ct G, BS 5 o's scccccecccccsccdsetece 91.12 
Theresa Friedli (Stenographic work )— 

Cees BD 5 ine svc nwecdcccscceccvccecce 15.00 


Estella Bean (Treasurer’s salary and ex- 


pense)—Check 29 . .. ..ceecceccceccces 52.45 
Talent 1927 Meeting— 
Checks 27, 35-39, 42, 43, 44, 45.......... 1,548.65 
Charles McIntosh, 1926 dues—Check 21...... 100.00 
Charles McIntosh, 1927 dues—Check 48...... 3,003.00 
Total Disbursements ...........+.-++4+ $5,630.32 
Balanee om hamd....e.ccccccccccvccess 767.75 
$6,398.07 


Paid Enrollment 3,003 
Visitors 125 


Total Enrollment 3,128 


ESTELLA BEAN, Treasurer. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Minutes or THE Meetine HELD at Peoria, May 5, 1927. 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association held a meeting in the School Administration 
Building, Peoria, Illinois, on Thursday, May 5, 1927. 

The meeting was called to order promptly at 11 
o’clock a.m., by the president, Mr. W. P. Morgan. All 
the other directors were present, to wit: C. B. Smith, 
Fannie Spaits Merwin, L. W. Hanna, and Justin Wash- 
burn. The secretary, R. C. Moore, was present to make 
a record of the proceedings. 

The minutes of the meeting on February 4 were read 
and approved. 

Treasurer Charles McIntosh was then asked to make 
a report of the finances and investments of the associa- 
tion. His report follows: 


ILuinois STaTE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Receipts: 
1926 
Dec. 15 Cash on hand, general fund............. $16,258.02 
Cash on hand, building fund............ 12,337.50 
30 Receipts, Springfield meeting........... 138.50 
1927 
May 2 Individual dues... .......ceseeeeceees 18.00 
April 16 Central Division, membership dues...... 1,986.00 
12 Southwestern Division, membership dues. 3,103.00 
16 Illinois Valley, membership dues........ 18.00 
Feb. 18 Northeastern Division, membership dues. 50.00 
Total yvessints 2... .cccccccscssceses $33,909.02 
Disbursements: 
Orders 1 to 134, inclusive............-eeeeeeeees $19,158.01 
May 1, 1927, Balance cash on hand.............. 14,751.01 
| rr err rere riciiitie rer $33,909.02 
Investments : 
Tiherty Bands... . cccccccccccvecccccccoesccsees $ 2,100.00 
Virginia B. B. Bonds. .........cccsccccccccccess 200.00 
Public Utility Bonds. ......cccecciicccccccccccess 13,000.00 
Oba. ic 0 css cdeoesadescepessevsoccesvesoen $15,320.00 
Office Building Fund: 
Dec. 15, 1926, Balance in Fund...........++++++- $12,337.50 
Appropriation . . . ...eee cece cece eeeseeceecncees 5,000.00 
Meted . oc ccvccvccccosncnccsecssecevcceetes $17,337.50 
Recommendations : 


1. That all the investments be considered as belonging to the 
office building fund. 

2. That additional bonds in the sum of $2,000 be purchased, 
making a total of approximately what our office building fund is 
at the present time. 

3. That, if the financial condition of the Association permits, 
additional investments of bonds be made in December or early in 
1928. 


Five divisions have held meetings this spring. Two of them 
have sent their remittances, and three are yet to remit. Then 
there will be no more large remittances until the nine divisions 
meet this fall. 

Cuartes McInTosH, Treasurer. 


The report in general was approved. The investment 
advisory committee, consisting of Mr. Morgan, Mr. L. W. 
Hanna, and Secretary R. C. Moore, was retained to ad- 
vise the treasurer as to the amount to invest and the 
form of the securities. 

Mr. E. C. Fisher, chairman of the committee on state 
school fund, was called upon for a report. He reported 
orally that no meeting of the committee had been held 
since the February meeting of the board of directors, but 
that a bill had been framed and introduced in the legis- 
lature as Senate Bill No. 253 by Mr. Cuthbertson and 
House Bill No. 405 by Mr. Waller. In regard to the 
progress of the bill, he referred the board to the secre- 
tary, who reported that the House bill had made no 
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progress but that the Senate bill had been reported 
favorably out of the senate committee on education and 
had reached second reading in the Senate. A hearing 
on the bill was held before the Senate sitting as a com- 
mittee of the whole on Wednesday, May 4, at which 
Superintendent F. G. Blair, William E. White, and Noah 
M. Mason appeared to explain and defend it. Lester R. 
Grimm and R. C. Moore were present at the hearing to 
speak for it, but the available time had elapsed before 
they were called. Therefore, action on second reading 
was deferred until Wednesday, May 11. Secretary 
Moore informed the board that some radical changes 
were threatened by amendments. 

The board approved the report of the committee and 
directed the committee and the secretary to oppose any 
radical changes in the bill. 

President W. P. Morgan brought up the matter of 
publishing the Illinois Teacher, and called upon the sec- 
retary to make a statement concerning any proposed 
change that he deemed advisable. Whereupon the secre- 
tary explained the present method of publication by the 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, and 
recommended that, if the board deemed it advisable, the 
printing and mailing of the magazine be done in Spring- 
field and that an assistant editor and advertising man- 
— be employed and added to the office force at Spring- 

eld. 

By motion and vote of the board, a committee of 
three, consisting of Mr. Morgan, Mr. Smith, and Mr. 
Washburn, was appointed to study the problem of pub- 
lication and to adopt a new plan if they find it advisable. 

The president then called for a report of the com- 
mittee on teacher training. The secretary announced 
that the chairman, David Felmley, was not present but 
had sent a brief report, as follows: 

The committee on the Training of Teachers has had no meet- 
ing since December. There has been no correspondence inaugu- 
rated by the chairman with the various members of the committee. 
I think no questions will appear until after the legislature has 
adjourned. If the new certificating bill becomes a law, it is likely 
that we shall make some recommendations to the Examining Board. 
Davip FELMLEY, Chairman. 


The report was accepted and placed on file. 


A report of the committee on Larger School District 
Unit was called for. The secretary read a letter he had 
received from the chairman, Mr. H. A. Hollister, which 
follows: 

Nothing definite has been done with the bill outlined at the 
February meeting of the board. It was left with the secretary 
with a view to having it presented, but there has never been a time 
when it was opportune to bring it before the legislature. 

H. A. HOLLIstTer, Chairman. 


The report was accepted and placed on file. 


Mrs. Merwin, chairman of the committee on iegisla- 
tion, announced that she had no report to make except 
what had already been made by Mr. E. C. Fisher and the 
secretary. However, as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee she presented a tentative form of the program 
she had prepared for the meeting of the association next 
December 27-29. After a brief discussion the program as 
planned was approved by the board. 

Mr. Hanna, chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and Mr. Washburn, chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, each announced that he had no 
report to make at this time. 

The president then called for a report from the com- 
mittee on Membership in the N.E.A. Mr. A. L. Whitten- 
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berg, chairman of the committee, made an oral report 
which in substance is as follows: 

The committee at a meeting held early in the year appointed 
a sub-committee of 10 class-room teachers, who at once sent letters 
to practically all cities and villages appealing to the class-room 
teachers to become members of the N.E.A. 

The chairman said he had appealed to county superintendents 
of schools to point out the benefits of such membership to country 
teachers. He said also that he had attended several of the division 
meetings held this year to address the teachers on the benefits of 
joining the N.E.A. 

These various efforts had produced some results in increasing 
the memberships, but it was not possible to start the membership 
campaign in time to produce the maximum results. 

As chairman of the committee on transportation to the Seattle 
meeting of the N.E.A., Mr. Whittenberg announced that a 
‘«President’s Special’’ had been arranged for and that it would 
leave Chicago via the ‘‘Soo Line’’ on Monday, June 27, at 9:00 
P.M. This train is to run over the Soo Line and the Canadian 
Pacific to Vancouver, where the tourists will be transferred to a 
Steamer to Seattle, arriving there on the evening of Saturday, 
July 2. Details of this trip or a trip by another route can be 
obtained by writing directly to Mr. Whittenberg at Springfield, or 
by reading the announcement in the May number of the [Uimois 
Teacher. 


The matter of employing a secretary and a director 
of research was next taken up. Upon motion and vote 
Robert C. Moore was employed as secretary for the year 
beginning July 1, 1927, at a salary of $5,000, and Lester 
R. Grimm was employed research director for the same 
period at a salary of $4,000. The employment of an 
office assistant was referred to the secretary and research 
director. 

The president announced that the next matter of busi- 
ness was the appointment of delegates to represent the 
Illinois State Teachers Association at the summer meet- 
ing at Seattle July 3-8, 1927. The secretary read a letter 
from the secretary of the N.E.A. which stated that the 
present membership of the N.E.A. in Illinois entitled our 
association to 25 delegates besides one to represent our 
life membership. 

The secretary, R. C. Moore, was appointed to repre- 
sent the life membership as delegate and as member of 
the board of directors. 

It was then agreed that the members of the board of 
directors would go as delegates and that, if any one of 
them found he could not go, he would appoint his sub- 
stitute. In order to fill out the remaining quota of dele- 
gates, the secretary was directed to notify of appoint- 
ment the candidates nominated by the presidents of the 
several divisions, taking in each case the one first nomi- 
nated for first choice, then the one nominated second, etc., 
until the quota is filled. The secretary was directed also 
to obtain acceptances from these delegates as soon as 
possible or to appoint alternates so that Illinois may have 
its full quota of delegates at the Seattle meeting. 

The president announced that the committee on Pub- 
lication of the Illinois Teacher would meet in the L.S.T.A. 
office in Springfield on Wednesday, May 18, 1927, at 
9:00 o’clock A.M. 

Each and every item of business transacted by the 
board was acted upon in regular parliamentary form 
and was decided by motion, second and vote by ayes and 
noes. 

The board adjourned to meet at the same place in 
Peoria at 10 o’clock A.M.. Thursday, September 22, 1927. 
Rosert C. Moore, Secretary. 
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ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


State Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


Bernice T. Montgomery, Contributing Editor, 
5545 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 





PARENT-TEACHER LITERATURE 


Educators generally interested in the Parent-Teacher 
movement, or in the establishment of individual Parent- 
Teacher Associations, will find value in the literature 
published by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the additional literature offered by the 
State branches. All National free literature is dis- 
tributed under the direction of the State Presidents, 
through whom complete lists of State and National pub- 
lications, both free, and that for which a small charge 
is made, may be obtained. 

These lists present a considerable amount of valuable 
matter; valuable alike to those intending to organize 
Parent-Teacher Associations, to those who are members 
of an already organized association, and to teachers, 
principals and superintendents, who desire information 
which will enable them to safeguard, and secure the best 
possible results from, Parent-Teacher Associations. 

In a body of volunteer workers, it is not always possi- 
ble to get ideal leadership; the same may be true in 
professional walks also; but, at any rate, the fact ac- 
counts for occasional misapprehension on the part of edu- 
cators as to the aim and purpose of a Parent-Teacher 
Association. Among others, two aims affecting the home 
are stated in the National Handbook as follows: 

1. ‘Intelligent, trained parents, alive to their re- 
sponsibilities, in every home in America.’’ 

2. ‘‘Such an awakening of the nation to a realization 
of the fundamental value of home care and training, 
mental, moral and physical, as will make an ignorant 
parent as discreditable to his or her profession as is an 
ignorant doctor, lawyer, or teacher.’’ 

Pertaining to the school are these: ‘‘An intelligent 
understanding, based on sympathetic investigation, of the 
school system, methods and facilities, as a part of educa- 
tion for which parents are, in great degree, responsible, 
and the special co-operation of all citizens to attain the 
following published aims of the teaching profession : 

1. A competent, well-trained teacher in every public 
school position in the United States. 

2. Increased facilities for the training of teachers, 
and such inducements to enter the teaching profession as 
will attract men and women of the highest character and 
ability to this service. 

3. Such an awakening of the people to a realization 
of the importance and value of education as will elevate 
the profession of teaching to a higher plane in public 
esteem and insure just compensation, due social recogni- 
tion, and permanent tenure on the basis of efficient 
service.’’ 

Every possible means have been taken to insure that 
a Parent-Teacher Association shall not only benefit from 
the school, but shall be a benefit to the school. Perusal 
of the published literature of both the National organiza- 
tion and its State Branch, will suggest many lines of 
already existing activities in the schools where the 
Parent-Teacher Associations exist, and the published lit- 
erature might offer splendid help and cooperation. 

The school emphasizes health, an almost hopeless 
undertaking without home co-operation, which, in turn, 
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pared by experts along health lines. 











the National organizations have much to contribute. 









sired (including by all means the National Handbook) 







the Parent-Teacher movement. 





Cora C. Bricur. 









The school is confronted with the Motion Picture 
problem. Nothing can be done without parent co-opera- 
tion; but in the State and National organizations the 
problem has been long considered, some parent-educa- 
tion has taken place, and some excellent leaflets printed 
on the matter. Programs and leaflets on Safety Educa- 
tion, Humane Education, Children’s Reading, Recrea- 
tion, Music, Art, Thrift, suggest other topics where co- 
operation is especially valuable, and where the State and 


A complete set of free publications of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and of the State 
Branch, with an additional expenditure of perhaps 50c, 
for such of the other literature as may be needed or de- 


would supply material adequate to give a thorough under- 
standing of the aim, methods and accomplishments of 
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RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


L. W. Hacker, Contributing Editor, 
Normal, Illinois 


‘* Let us dedicate one page of the Illinois Teacher to rwral 
education.’’ 



































OUR PLATFORM 


‘* When a man aims at nothing he seldom misses his target.’’ 






1. To have a strong department,of rural education 
in each of our State Teachers Colleges. 

2. To have an eight month term of school required by 
law and a nine month term wherever economic conditions 
will permit. 

3. To secure all the state distributive fund which is 
due us in any way. 

4. To do the pupils and teachers State Reading Cir- 
ele Work. 

5. To use our influence to secure an improved second- 
ary road system to every rural school in Illinois. 

6. To know and follow our state and county courses 
of study. 

‘7. To do our school work so well that boys and girls 
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is most readily obtained through a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. There is an abundance of free literature, pre- 


will want to finish at least twelve years of common school 
education. 

8. To study the inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunities in our county and state and do what we can to 
correct them. 

9. To receive a sufficient salary to pay a fair living 
expense and to continue our professional preparation. 

10. To share our successful ideas with other teachers 
by sending them to the contributing editor of this page. 


SHOULD COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS ASSIST 
BOARDS OF DIRECTORS IN SELECTING 
TEACHERS? 


Does it mean more efficient schools if county superin- 
tendents try to improve the quality of teachers by recom- 
mendation to their boards, better prepared teachers? Or 
is it more economy to allow directors to select teachers 
without the aid of a trained supervisor and then let the 
busy superintendent try to improve the teachers after 
they are on the job? 

City boards of education have made use of their 
superintendents in selecting teachers for many years, but 
as yet rural boards have made very little use of this 
service. More than three-fourths of our elementary 
teachers in Illinois in cities over 10,000 in population 
are in ‘‘Class A’’ while less than one-tenth of the teach- 
ers in one-room schools are in this class. 


HOUSING THE RURAL SCHOOL TEACHER 
By Dorothy Hull, Wapella, IUinois 


How often have we heard it said, ‘‘ As we advance in 
civilization along one line we lose in another.’’ In our 
modern schools with modern equipment and better teach- 
ers we have lost the old fashioned school master who 
**boarded round.’’ We are sorry for having lost that 
spirit of cooperation that existed between the school and 
the homes in the community. 

The teachers now find difficulty in securing a place 
in the community to stay over night, not considering a 
whole term. The teacher’s work is not wholly in the 
school room. It is in the neighborhood as well. This 
problem is vital to the teacher because many teachers 
cannot make contacts with the patrons unless she boards 


in the district. This problem exists and it is up to us 


as teachers to solve it. First, let us find the source of the 
trouble. Why should not a moderately equipped farm 
community be forced to tell a teacher who applies for a 
school that ‘‘ We have to hire a teacher who is near home 
because there is no place in the district for a teacher to 
board’’? Boards frequently turn away a well prepared 
teacher for one who is not so well qualified and lives in 
the community. 

How shall we solve the problem? First let us know 
the people in our community, show them that we do not 
feel above them. Many a housewife feels that her home 
is not modern enough for the teacher, and many more 
think that a teacher is too much trouble. Families with 
children fear partiality. Few changes can be brought 
about in one short year, but let us show that we are not 
aloof and that we desire to help in every way possible, 
whether it be organizing a pig club, wiping dishes ocea- 
sionally, or singing a song at a community gathering. 
In doing this each teacher will pave a way for the next 
and sentiment against ‘‘ boarding the school teacher’’ will 
be changed. The good teacher with her proper ideals is 
needed in the community to counteract the evils of some 
of the ‘‘hired men’’ in the homes. Yes, the community 
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looks to the teacher for ideals in home life, leisure life, 
religious life as well as instruction in the fundamental 
processes. 





DEATH OF MACY CAMPBELL, APRIL 17, 1927 
This department sincerely regrets the loss of a great 
rural welfare evangelist. He was Head of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education in the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College. 


FIELD TRIP 
Cuass in Rurat Epucation, 1.S.N.U., May 19, 1927 


The Start, north side of the I.S.N.U. library, 5:30 A.M. 
225 mile trip. Have eats put up for breakfast and 
lunch. Always assemble quickly and refrain from 
talking when something is being explained. 

6:15 El Paso - 

1. New modern school building. 
2. Note size, design, landscaping, interior, ath- 
letic grounds. 

8:15 John Swaney Consolidated New High School— 
Grange Hall; 24 acre campus; Putnam Co. 
marker; Grave of B. Lundy. 

Note the agriculture shop and Superintendent’s 
home. 

10:00 Granville Township High School. 


1. Note landscaping of the entire ten acres. 
2. Note the ornamental gateways constructed by 
ciasses. 
3. Location of building on the grounds (250 ft. 
from street). 
4. Note ten-ton native boulder—Read inscrip- 
tion carefully. 
5. Note pergolas of Grecian design and colon- 
nade, 
6. Note Road of Remembrance. 
7. Prinecipal’s Residence. Gift from A. W. 
Hopkins. 
8. 200 famous paintings—original colors. 
9. Carefully chosen pieces of statuary—(Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Roosevelt). 
10. Museum on the third floor—1500 historical 
relies, ete. 
11. Illinois bird exhibit, library, banners, kitch- 
ens, ete. 


11:45 Spring Valley 
Note Hall Township High School—no stop. 
12:45 Princeton 
1. Note the grounds of the first Township High 
School in Illinois 1867. 
2. Note the new Township High School. Prince- 
ton is city of elms and the home of the 
Bryants and Lovejoys. 
1:45 Bureau Township Schools. 
1. Consolidated Grade School and Township 
High School in the same building. 
Note landscape gardening, agricultural plots, 
large community garage. 
Teacherage (west) Superintendent’s Home 
(East). 
Gymnasium and auditorium are separate. 
Note library, laboratories and grade rooms. 
Remember this is a farmer’s school. 
Note trophies won by this rural school. 
3:15 Sheffield Community Consolidated School. 
1. Note well planned building: convenience, 
lighting, ventilation (univent system), gym- 
auditorium; Tractor entrance for agriculture 


ad 


a 


room. 
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Note library and study hall convenience. 
Note boiler and fuel room. 
Note landscaping and playgrounds. 
Note primary room with separate entrance 
and toilet. 
Watch for bus drivers at 3:55. Talk to them 
about the roads. 
In Sheffield a Carnegie library, a modern 
protestant and catholic church will be seen. 
4:15 Home Sweet Home 
Dinner in LaSalle 

‘ 1. El Paso (2) John Swaney (3) Granville (4) 
Spring Valley (5) Princeton (6) Bureau 
Township (7) Wyanet (8) Sheffield (9) La 
Salle. 


= 9 PPP 


SIDELIGHTS ON N.E.A. CONVENTION 


Teachers attending the N.E.A. Convention at Seattle, July 3rd 
to 9th, will have an opportunity to study-the U. 8. Navy first hand, 
according to notice received from Superintendent T. R. Cole of the 
Seattle Public Schools, host. of the meeting. 

Arrangements have been made to adjourn business sessions 
on the afternoon of July 4th and special boats are being provided 
to take as many teachers as may care to make the trip on a tour of 
inspection through the U. S. Navy Yard at Bremerton, across 
Puget Sound from Seattle. An effort is being made to secure 
three or four of the largest battleships of the Pacific Fleet for the 
inspection of the teachers as well as the cruisers, battleships and 
other naval vessels in dry dock and under repair at the yards. 

Special guides will be provided by the Commander of the area 
to take the thousands of visitors through the largest navy yard of 
the American Government. Special interest is attached to the 
trip since one of the new $8,500,000 battle cruisers recently con- 
tracted for by the Government will be built at Bremerton. 

* 7 * 


A special excursion boat has been chartered by the Belling- 
ham Chamber of Commerce to take the N.E.A. visitors at Seattle 
on a two-day trip through the San Juan Islands, with an overnight 
stop in Bellingham. A side trip to Mount Baker National Forest 
with luncheon at Mt. Baker Lodge, will be included. 

. = - 


A thousand teachers will be the guests of Tacoma one after- 
noon during the N.E.A. Convention—to be taken over by boat 
around Puget Sound, one of the beauty trips of America,—enter- 
tained with an automobile ride over that charming city —served 
an afternoon luncheon and returned to Seattle in time for the 


night sessions of the convention. | 
7 


The feature spectacle of the x. E.A. Convention will be staged 
in the University of Washington Stadium when 10,000 school chil- 
dren will appear in pageant before 30,000 visitors. The stadium 
is located on the shores of Lake Washington with a sweeping view 
of the snow-capped Cascade Range providing a thousand mile scenic 


drop for the mammoth production. 
. 


The longest steamship docks in the world will be available for 
the inspection of N.E.A. Convention visitors at Seattle. Every 
type and kind of sea craft in the world may be found somewhere - 
on the 194 miles of waterfront within the city limits of Seattle. 


For additional information of any nature in connection with 
the N.E.A. Convention trip, costs, side trips, routes, stopovers, etec., 
write the N.E.A. Convention Publicity Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Seattle, and your inquiry will be turned over 
to the proper person for accurate information. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


The Illinois Teachers Association is active in arousing 
the residents of this state to a greater appreciation of 
the needs of education. It is a difficult task which this 
association has, for unfortunately the people as a whole 
think of things to eat, think of entertainment and amuse- 
ment, think of automobiles and hard roads, think of 
clothes and fineries and the last thing they think of is the 
matter of schools and education. The parent-teachers 
associations is doing a valuable piece of work in this re- 
spect and if the individuals and agencies interested in the 
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question of education will keep up the good work, there 
may be a response on the part of the public. But it is to 
the shame of this commonwealth that education does not 
take the proper place in sharing the appropriations of 
the state—Sitreator Press. 


AGRICULTURAL CLASS PROJECTS 


A Few Nores oN THE WorK oF CLASSES IN VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE IN VARIOUS ParTS OF THE STATE 


Boys Must Test Seed Corn.—It is compulsory for 
every boy in my agriculture classes to test all the seed 
corn that is to be planted on their farms. The dads are 
taking quite an interest in this testing and are realizing 
its value.—Capron. 

A Good Investment.—Through the codperation of 
the high school board and the Armstrong community 
club, which is sponsored by the agriculture department, 
the high school is now equipped with a complete set of 
tables, table cloths, silver ware and kitchen utensils which 
will serve any size group that will probably ever get 
together in this community.—Armstrong. 

Farmstead Beautification—The unattractive ap- 
pearance of a farmstead is certain to lead to discontent 
on the part of the family who lives there. In teaching 
Soils and Crops or Farm Management, I believe it is a 
good policy to devote at least a week to the study of farm 
beautification. A teacher can have the students draw 
their farmsteads as they now stand and later with the 
improvements which they have decided to make. I have 
found it beneficial to figure the cost of making the im- 
provements. This material can be incorporated in the 
note books. 

It is surprising how often the boy succeeds in carry- 
ing out his plans. It may be painting buildings, planting 
shrubbery, reseeding the lawn and many other phases of 
beautification —Saunemin. 

Farm Shop Class Project.—I have boys in Farm Me- 
chanies who are town boys, and it is sometimes difficult to 
get a suitable class project for them. This year the local 
mail-carrier solved the problem by permitting them to 
build for him a mail-truck on an old Ford chassis. 

The boys, working with the forge, did the iron work. 
Those working in tin work put the galvanized iron on the 
body, and those engaged in woodwork did the wood work, 
upholstering and painting. 

It provided the mail-carrier with a comfortable con- 
veyance, with plenty of room for the mail and parcel 
post, and light enough in weight to enable the engine to 
carry him over any of the roads in bad weather without 
difficulty. 

This car was on exhibition in the street for a day and 
caused a good deal of comment on the neat workmanship 
of the boys.—Bellflower. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work.—The value of Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club work to the Agricultural Department of 
the high school and to the community cannot be over- 
emphasized. In January of 1926 the high school Agri- 
cultural Department in coéperation with the Farm Bu- 
reau organized the Chenoan Clubbers: Some twenty-four 
members, grade and high school pupils, were enrolled. 
A program was drawn up for the entire year. At the 
close of each meeting the members indulged in songs, 
played games and closed the meeting with refreshments. 
Money was raised for various functions by means of con- 
ducting benefit shows at the local theater. No dues were 
collected from members. During the summer months a 
club bulletin was published and sent out to all members. 
The tour of projects of the club members terminated in 
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a picnic and play day, which was held in June. Five 
cups are to be awarded to the members carrying on the 
best club projects in corn, potatoes, hogs, poultry and 
garden. These are purchased by the club. With very 
little supervision the members of the club run their own 
meetings and conduct most of the accompanying work. 
—Chenoa. 

Short Courses.—During each of the seven years of 
its existence the department of vocational agriculture 
of the local community high school has held some sort 
of winter short course. In the beginning these were gen- 
eral farming courses, with a different topic of discussion 
each day. During the last five years the courses have 
been more definite. For the last three years tractor short 
courses have been held, the third such course having just 
been finished. 

In the three tractor courses a total of eleven small gas 
engines and thirty-five tractors have been brought in by 
their owners and overhauled under the supervision of 
special teachers suggested by the state office. Evidently 
this form of short course work appeals to the local farmers 
as a practical method of receiving value for their taxes. 

This winter, for the second year, an additional short 
course is being given of a different sort. This is the 
neighborhood evening course held in the homes of the 
members one night each week, for ten weeks during the 
winter. This year the topic is the feeding of dairy cattle. 
The neighborhood group is practically the same as the 
one that met last year. A social gathering usually fol- 
lows the discussion each evening.—Harvard. 


TENURE FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 


The problem of superintendent-tenure is now facing 
the entire teaching profession. The attitude of the Na- 
tional Education Association on the subject of teacher- 
tenure is well known to all educators. The Association 
has repeatedly affirmed its belief in a system whereby the 
efficiency of local teachers will not be impaired by the 


* annual unrest caused by anxiety over the prospects for 


reappointment. Political and factional influences are 
now causing unrest among the school administrators. 
The great necessity for loyalty and codperation on the 
part of all members of the teaching profession is em- 
phasized by this statement of Secretary Crabtree of the 
National Education Association : 


‘*A few years ago teachers were often opposed in their fight 
for adequate tenure regulations by the superintendent as well as 
the board of education. Now all progressive superintendents and 
boards of education are in favor of teacher-tenure. All are ready 
for the formal rules which are not so easily worked out. Tenure 
is becoming a sacred principle. It will be practiced more and 
more as time goes on whether satisfactory rules are printed or not. 

‘*The new problem is that of superintendent-tenure. More 
than a score of city superintendents because of some factional 
trouble are not to be invited to remain another year. The teachers 
in these cities where the work of the superintendent has been 
efficient have almost forgotten their own tenure troubles in their 
interest in the new problem of superintendent-tenure. Teachers 
realize as never before the disastrous effect of frequent and un- 
necessary changes in the superintendency on their own and that 
of the school. 

‘*Just as tenure for ers comes with the codperation of 
superintendents, tenure for superintendents will come through the 
efforts of teachers. Teacher sentiment based on truth and backed 
up by earnest conviction can easily become public sentiment. 
Therein lies the solution of the problem of superintendent-tenure.’’ 


SALARY OF PROFESSORS ON PRE-WAR BASIS 


The work of the state and national associations is 
directly responsible for great improvement in school 
conditions and for much higher salary levels for teachers, 
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principals and superintendents. The stimulation of or- 
ganization and investigation has reached into nearly 
every line of service. The weakest place is in the col- 
leges where the pay of instructors, assistants, and pro- 
fessors is still on the pre-war basis. Classroom teachers 
in a number of cities receive better salaries than full pro- 
fessors in many colleges. The situation is pitiable and 
deplorable. The failure of colleges to enlist in promoting 
the interests of the profession has left their field almost 
untouched in the recent increases in salary schedules. A 
few college faculties are active in the Association. Many 
of the best leaders are college professors, but as a rule 
the college professor has been satisfied with membership 
in his own technical association. Colleges need the Asso- 
ciation. The Association needs the colleges. Education 
is a connected whole. All its workers belong to one great 
fraternity and should be led to recognize that fact. They 
should all be active in working for the fraternal welfare. 
There is no place in the profession for a cloistered group. 
Let the Association with the help of state Associations 
start a movement immediately to acquaint the public and 
the college authorities with the importance of retaining 
an efficient faculty in the college and of the need of better 
pay to accomplish that end. This is an all inclusive or- 
ganization. It must not neglect any part of the pro- 
fession—J. W. Crabtree, Secy. N.E.A. 


REASONS FOR A STATE-WIDE PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION PROGRAM IN ILLINOIS 


By E. C. Delaporte 
Director of Physical Education, Chicago Public Schools 


The losses incurred by the United States Army in 
the late World War by the enemy’s shells and poison gas 
were very small compared with the havoc wrought by a 
foe of our own creation. For every man put out of action 
in actual fighting, five never saw service. These men 
were all in the prime of life between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty-one and were rejected for general military 
service because of physical disability. The results of the 
draft showed one out of every four unfit for general 
military service and one out of every six unfit for any 
type of military service. What a sad commentary on 
the intelligence of the nation as a whole! 

A committee appointed by Mr. Herbert Hoover to in- 
vestigate ‘‘ Waste in Industry’’ reported that: 


‘*The economic loss from preventable disease and death is 
$1,800,000,000 among those classed as gainfully employed,’’ 


which means over a billion dollars a year wasted. What 
are the schools doing to prevent this loss? What is the 
state doing? 

Examination of school children in the United States 
shows that: 


‘* About seventy-five percent, 15,000,000, have physical defects 
which are potentially or actually detrimental to health.’’ 


Country life is no guarantee of health. 


‘*Bad health conditions in rural school children run from one- 
half percent all the way up to 20 percent higher than in city school 
ehildren.’’ 


Physical education, ‘including effective health super- 
vision and health instruction, for growing children, is ex- 
tremely effective in correcting defects and in combating 
the unsatisfactory tendency now prevailing. Physical 
education is a great potential force towards increasing 
happiness, efficiency for work, and morality. The early 
and effective extension of the opportunity for adequate 
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physical education to all children of the country requires 
local, state and federal codperation. 


In the State of Illinois, there is no state program of 
physical education, although there is a law on the statute 
books. The schools in the state, however, are providing 
physical education programs which are effective or in- 
effective according to the amount of money they are able 
to procure for this purpose. The City of Chicago in its 
public schools is stressing the physical education program 
in the elementary, junior high and senior high and junior 
college. The health program is also being emphasized in 
all grades, particular attention being given to the teach- 
ing of health habits. At the Chicago Normal College, 
where teachers are trained for academic positions in the 
city schools, great emphasis is being placed on physical 
education and health activities in order that these teach- 
ers when assigned to positions in the schools may assist 
the special teacher of physical education in working out 
the health program in the classroom and be better able 
to codperate with the school doctor and nurse. 

The public schools of Chieago have 371 special teach- 
ers of physical education in 320 schools. They have the 
best kind and type of gymnasium equipment both indoors 
and out-of-doors. The schoul playgrounds, numbering 
sixty, are equipped with the latest type of apparatus and 
each is manned by a man and woman instructor as well 
as one attendant. The athletic program of the schools 
is under the jurisdiction of the Chicago Publie Schools 
Athletic League which is making an honest effort to pro- 
vide some big muscle.activity for every child in the public 
schools, both indoors and out-of-doors, and it is hoped 
and expected that when the present generation of chil- 
dren grow up they will be free from serious defects. 
Chicago leads all cities in the United States in the pro- 
vision for play and recreation and is steadily going 
ahead providing more play spaces as the population in- 
creases in size. 

The health and normal physical development of the 
children of this country is a matter of vital concern to 
every good citizen and any movement to improve the 
welfare of the nation along these lines should receive the 
support of influential people in all walks of life. There- 
fore, the State of Illinois should enact a law providing 
for compulsory physical education throughout the state 
in order that the smaller cities and rural communities 
may be able to give their children some of the advan- 
tages which now only accrue to the children living in 
the larger cities of the state. Every child in the state 
should have an opportunity to participate in big muscle 
activities and healthful outdoor sports as well as to have 
whatever physical handicaps whieh they may have cor- 
rected or removed early in life in order that they may 
become useful citizens and that we may have a physically 
fit nation, better prepared to meet any emergency either 
from within or without, 


THE STATE SCHOOL FUND 


According to a statement made today by Secretary R. C. 
Moore of the State Teachers Association, many leading officials 
and prominent organizations have been studying the distribution 
of the state school fund and are quite generally agreed that the 
law apportioning it to the districts should be amended so as to 
work toward equality of educational opportunity instead of away 
from it. 

The State Teachers Association has for years advocated-a 
larger fund for the purpose of equalization, and is largely re- 
sponsible for the increase in the fund from $1,000,000 to $8,000,000 
@ year. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association at its recent meeting in 
Peoria adopted as one of its resolutions the following: 
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‘*We ask for such changes in the method of distributing the 
state school fund as will insure its benefits to districts in propor- 
tion to their need for it.’’ 

The Illinois State Federation of Labor at its latest annual 
meeting unanimously adopted a strong recommendation that the 
state school fund be increased and that it be apportioned to the 
schools primarily for the purpose of equalizing educational op- 
portunity. 

The Illinois League of Women Voters expresses it this way: 

‘*To equalize more nearly both educational opportunity and 
taxation for schools throughout the state, the state school fund 
should be increased each biennium.’’ 

A recently published statement concerning the state school 
fund by Senator Herbert 8S. Hicks contained this: 

‘*The only argument ever urged for such an appropriation is 
that the wealth is not evenly distributed throughout the State and 
that many districts are rich in children and poor in taxable wealth 
and that it is the duty of the wealthier portions of the State to 
contribute to the poorer districts. The logic of such an argument 
is thoroughly sound; for no one will deny that a good common 
school education is the birthright of every child in the State and 
that educational opportunity should be equal to all.’’ 

State Superintendent of Schools Francis G. Blair recently 

said: 
‘*The basic principle of a state school fund is that the money 
should be. gathered wherever the taxable property is located and 
distributed throughout the state on some basis that relates to the 
school children or school needs, thus tending to equalize educational 
opportunity throughout the Srate.’’ 

Governor Len Small in his message to the 55th General As- 
sembly on January 5 suggested that the legislature consider cer- 
tain minor changes in the method of distributing the common school 
fund so as to give more adequate aid to the poor districts of the 
State. 

—February 22, 1927. 


ARE HIGH SCHOOLS FREE TO ALL? 


The General Assembly now in session has the opportunity to 
reassure young people that they have a fair chance to get a good 
common school education; for some of our high school students 
are paying their own money for tuition, and are beginning to be- 
lieve that the free schools of Illinois are not free at all. 

For instance, one large and excellent high school, in which 
the per capita cost is not high, is requiring each of 125 pupils 
from non-high school districts to deposit $30 upon admission to 
cover the probable difference between the actual cost of tuition 
and what the non-high districts can pay under the present limita- 
tions on the tax rate. 

A non-high school district consists of all that part of a county 
not included in high school districts maintaining four-year courses. 
Each non-high school district has a board whose chief duties are 
to levy a tax and out of the proceeds to pay the actual cost of 
tuition of pupils living in such non-high district but attending high 
school in districts maintaining recognized high schools. The law 
limits the tuition to the actual cost per capita in the school at- 
tended. But the levy the board can make is limited to 66% cents 
per $100 of assessed valuation, and this is not sufficient in some 
counties to pay the actual cost of tuition. 

The results are various. Some high-school districts receive 
part of the tuition and make up the balance from their own tax- 
payers, some have payments deferred a year or two, some require 
students to pay the balance due, and some are thinking of shutting 
out students from non-high districts. Two typical expressions from 
high-school principals are these: ‘‘ We shall receive no more pupils 
from outside our district unless provisions are made for sufficient 
funds to pay in full;’’ and ‘‘ Five thousand dollars of our claims 
are not paid although our charges are reasonable.’’ 

This does not mean that the non-high districts in all counties 
levy to the limit. In one county last year the levy was only 10 
cents on the $100; in 67 counties it ranged from 14 to 65 cents; 
and in 33 counties the levy was the limit. Most of the deficiencies 
were in the last 33 counties, of course; although a few of the 
others paid less than the cost. 

If the General Assembly does not authorize a higher maximum 
rate in the non-high school districts, many worthy and ambitious 
young people in the rural districts may be denied a free common 
school education. 


—March 1, 1927. 


THE LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL TERM 


A bill has been introduced in the legislature providing that 
the legal minimum school term be eight months in the school year 
instead of seven months as is now provided by law. Since Illinois 
teachers believe that all children in the State should have a fair 
chance to get a good common school education, they will heartily 
support this bill. The campaign planned by the teachers to éffect 
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an approximate equalization of educational opportunity includes 
an effort to increase the minimum length of term as well as efforts 
to secure more state aid and better trained teachers for the poorer 
districts. 

It is claimed by the teachers that school terms of only 7 
months do not comply with the ‘‘efficient system’’ promised in 
the Constitution or with modern requirements and standards of 
education. The necessity for long terms is recognized by most of 
the districts in the State; for most of the children of Illinois 
are provided with annual sessions of 9 or more months, and over 
90 percent of the elementary pupils are given 8 months or more. 
Many other progressive states have decided that school terms of 
7 months are not sufficient for their children. Twenty-one states 
require a minimum of 8 months or more; among them are Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Maryland, Michigan, Massachusetts, Iowa, 
aoa Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
others. 

The Illinois State Course of Study outlines work sufficient for 
8 months or even more, and the children having only 7 months 
school find themselves seriously handicapped in trying to do the 
work outlined, or they are given a more meager curriculum. It is 
found that young children who are out of school five months of the 
year forget much of what they learned in the brief 7 months term. 

As a rule the districts with short terms get the cheap, un- 
trained and inexperienced teachers; for teachers cannot afford to 
pay for thorough preparation and then teach only 7 months in the 
year. Recent studies show the weakness of high school students 
who come from elementary districts having short terms; for such 
high school students show a high percentage of failure and weak- 
ness especially in those subjects that must be neglected in ele- 
mentary schools with short terms. For these reasons no opposition 
should be made to a bill providing for a minimum school term of 
8 months a year. 

—March 15, 1927. 


SALARIES OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


House Bill No. 68 is arousing interest in the General Assembly 
and especially among the people interested in better country and 
village schools. It provides for an increase in the salaries of 
county superintendents of schools of $600 a year for each, except 
in a few of the larger counties where the increase is to be larger. 

The proponents of the bill point out that the office of county 
superintendents is of extreme importance to country and small 
village schools. Expert supervision is considered necessary in 
modern education, and the country schools have no supervision 
except what they get from the county superintendent. This officer 
performs many other important and necessary functions. He is 
the legal adviser of the other school officers, and each year decides 
questions involving large amounts of money. He is the auditor 
of the accounts of all the school treasurers and supervises the dis- 
tribution of the state school fund. For years his duties have been 
heavy and they have been largely increased in recent years by 
numerous additions to the school code. 

But it is found that in many counties city superintendents 
and high-school principals having fewer teachers to supervise re- 
ceive higher salaries than do the county superintendents. It is 
found also that since 1913 the salaries of county superintendents 
have been increased only 33 percent, although the cost of living has 
increased at least 75 percent in the same period, and the wages of 
union labor and of other departments of education have increased 
from 100 to 120 per cent. 

If the salaries of county superintendents remain low, it is 
apparent that in the future strong candidates will not offer them- 
selves for the office but will accept the more remunerative school 
positions. Hence, only the mediocre or those with experience in 
only the minor positions will become the county superintendents 
of the future. Such an outcome will be deplorable; since the rural 
schools, which depend very largely upon the county superintendent 
for guidance, should be given the very best possible leadership in 
order that rural education may be improved and kept up to fair 
standards. —March 22, 1927. 

Later:—The Legislature has passed a bill providing for this 
increase in salary for county superintendents. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR ALL CHILDREN 


Critics of the public school say that too much attention is given 
to athletics for a chosen few and not enough to physical education 
for the large number of children that really need it. The teachers 
hope to remove the cause for this criticism by the enactment of 
House Bill No. 118 introduced by Mrs. Rena Elrod of Chicago 
and referred to the House Committee on Education. 

This bill proposes to amend the physical education law enacted 
in 1915 by making it apply to all pupils, by providing for a definite 
course of instruction in health education and for a definite ad- 
en of the law. The purposes set forth in the bill are as 

ollows: 
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‘*To develop ideals of efficiency as dependent upon organic 
vigor, bodily and mental poise, proper physical development and 
obedience to the rules of hygiene. 

‘¢To instruct pupils in physiology and the laws of health and 
the conditions that promote physical and mental efficiency. 

‘<To develop personal health habits and a hygienic school and 
home life. 

‘*To secure scientific supervision of the sanitation of school 
buildings and playgrounds and the equipment thereof.’’ 

The bill provides that all tax-supported state schools for the 
training of teachers shall have special courses in physical educa- 
tion and shall require all students to take such courses. The nor- 
mal school board shall establish a special curriculum at one or 
more of the State Normal Schools for training expert supervisors 
of physical education. The general state supervisor of physical 
education shall be appointed by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and his duties are clearly set forth in the bill. 

Many of the physical weaknesses and deformities and much 
of the ill-health, lowered vitality and lessened efficiency among our 
people could be prevented by proper physical education and health 
training in youth. Therefore, it is claimed that such a law as is 
proposed in Mrs. Elrod’s bill would pay its cost many times over 
in health, happiness and increased efficiency of our people. 

—March 29, 1927. 


HOUSE BILL NO. 305 BY MR. WALLER 


The introduction in the legislature of House Bill No. 305 by 
Mr. Waller, a representative from the 44th District, has raiséd 
some interesting questions. House Bill 305 provides for an appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 a year to the state distributive school fund 
instead of the $8,000,000 that has been appropriated for several 
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schools should be borne by the State and what part by the local 
school districts, the proponents of the bill answer that the State 
should pay at least 25 percent of the cost, that the present appro- 
priation is less than 7 per cent of the cost, and that even if the 
appropriation is made $10,000,000 it will still be only a little over 
8 per cent of the cost. 

To those who question the purpose of the state school fund, 
the answer is that a large state fund is necessary in order to pre- 
vent the most glaring inequalities in taxation for property owners 
and in educational opportunities for children. There are nearly 
12,000 separate school districts in Illinois, each with its own taxing 
power, and each raising nearly all its school funds by a tax on 
the property within its own boundaries. But there are wide in- 
equalities in the distribution of children and assessable wealth 
among these districts. It is not difficult to find districts with 100 
times as much assessable property per child as is found in certain 
other districts. This is the same as saying that some districts are 
100 times as able to eeducate their children as are certain other 
districts. The results on the taxpayers are that some of them in 
districts with much wealth and few children have a light school tax 
of $1.00 or less on the $100 of assessed valuation, while others in 
poor, crowded districts pay as much as $8.00 on the $100. The 
results for the children are that some of them have excellent schools 
in good buildings with first-class equipment, long terms and highly- 
trained and efficient teachers, while those in the poorer districts 
have less efficient schools in poor buildings with insufficient equip- 
ment, short terms, and cheap, untrained teachers. 

Since these wide inequalities are not in accord with the im- 
partial treatment Illinois should give its children, House Bill 305 
has been introduced to provide that a little larger part of school 
revenues be raised by state-wide taxation of some sort, and then 


years past. 


be distributed where the children are to be educated. 


To the question of what part of the total cost of the public 





—April 5, 1927. 
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FIFTY DOLLAR PRIZE FOR 
ILLITERACY POSTER 


A Fifty Dollar prize is offered by the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
for the best Illiteracy Poster submitted at 
its meeting in Toronto, Canada, August 7-12. 

The contest is open to students of ele- 
mentary and high schools, state normal 
schools and teachers colleges. . 

The poster should be designed to depict 
some phase of illiteracy and its handicap to 
a nation, a community or an individual. 

No posters will be returned. The best of 
those not winning a prize will be given 
honorable mention and will be displayed 
widely. 

Posters should be sent during July—not 
later than July 15th by prepaid express or 
parcel post to Committee on Arrangements 
of the World Federation, 220 Simcoe Hall, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

For further information write to 


Dr. A. O. Thomas, President, 
World Federation Education Assn., 
Augusta, Maine. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS BULLETINS 

Samples of short articles furnished the 
newspapers by the secretary of the I.8.T.A. 
in the last three months. 


NorMAL ScHooL BupGer INSUFFICIENT 


Several bills have appeared in the Gen- 
eral Assembly providing for appropriations 
to the State Normal Schools. Some of these 
are for amounts and purposes not authorized 
in the Budget by the State Department of 
Finance. Evidently some members of the 
Legislature believe that the Budget amounts 
are not sufficient to keep the Normal Schools 
up to reasonable efficiency. 


The friends of the Normal Schools show 
that their financial support has lagged far 
behind their growth and usefulness. In 
1920, the five Normal Schools enrolled for 
the fall term 1,390 students in the regular 
normal and colleges courses; in 1926 they 
enrolled for the same term 4,262 students, 
or over three times as many as six years 


before. In 1921 the legislature appropriated” 


a total of $2,226,324 for the support of the 
Normal Schools for the next two years. The 
Budget for the biennium beginning next 
year allows $2,517,236, which is an increase 
of $290,912, or 13 percent over the amount 
of six years ago. 

Therefore, the Budget recently issued by 
the State Finance Department recommends 
an increase of only 13 per cent in appropria- 
tion to meet an increase of about 200 per 
cent in attendance. The Normal Schools are 
not asking for en increase of 200 per cent or 
even 100 per cent; but their friends believe 
that they are entitled to much more than 
13 per cent. 

The bills for additional amounts are for 
new buildings to relieve crowded conditions, 
to permit of expansion of curricula in keep- 
ing with modern demands, and to increase 
the general efficiency of the schools. But 
more money is needed also for salaries of 
instructors. The average salary of 77 pro- 
fessors in three of the Normal Schools for 
the 36 weeks of the regular school year of 
1925-’26 was :ess than the average salary of 
the superintendents of schools in Illinois 
cities of 5,000 tc 10,000’ population, and less 
than the salary of many high school prin- 
cipals in cities of 2,000 to 5,000 population. 
This means that in recruiting their faculties 
the Normal Schools cannot compete with the 
numerous city schools and community and 
township high schools but must select people 
on a par with principals and superintendents 
in our smaller cities and villages. This is 
unfortunate; for those who instruct, inspire 
and train our future teachers should be the 
very best instructors available. Keeping the 
Normal Schools up to a high standard of 
efficiency is a really commendable practice 
of economy.—(April 19, 1927) 


ScHooL FUND APPORTIONMENT LAW FAILING 


One of the problems now before the legis- 
lature is how best to distribute the State 
School Fund among the 11,000 school dis- 
tricts of the State. It is a generally ac- 
eepted principle that this fund should be dis- 
tributed primarily to equalize school taxes 
and educational opportunities, which means 
that in the distribution of state aid the dis- 
tricts with many children and little assess- 
able wealth should be favored rather than 
the districts with few children and much 
wealth. 

But the distribution law now in effect 
makes special awards or rewards to districts 
having long terms and trained teachers, 
which only wealthy districts can afford. The 
Research Department of the I.S.T.A. has 
found that the result is liberal state aid 
where it is not needed and little state aid 
where it is needed most. The need of state 
aid depends upon two principles: (1) the 
fundamental basis of cost is the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance; and 
(2) the measure of a school district’s ability 
to educate its children is the ratio of its 
assessed valuation to the number of children 
in average daily attendance. 

There are 78 cities and villages in Illinois 
of from 2,500 to 5,000 population. Of these 
the upper quartile or 19 of highest ability 
average $5,155 assessed valuation per child 
in average daily attendance, and the lower 
quartile or 19 of lowest ability averages only 
$1,405. Therefore, the most able quartile 
is more than three times as able as is the 
weakest quartile. The able quartile has only 
25 pupils per teacher, while the least able 
quartile has 33. The able quartile has 81 
per cent of its teachers in Class A, which 
means well-trained teachers; while the weak- 
est quartile has only 27 per cent in Class A. 
But the able 19 districts claim from the 
State School Fund an average of $11.13 per 
pupil in average daily attendance, while the 
least able can legally claim only $8.83. This 
means that the rich group of 19 districts can 
legally claim as state aid $2.30 more, or 
26 per cent more, per pupil than can the 
poor group of 19 districts, which is abso- 
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Drums of Morning, by Henry Neumann. 
1926, Little, Brown and Co., 221 East 
Twentieth St., Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. 
Pp. 242. 

Twenty-First Annual Report of the Educa- 
tion Department, University of the State 
of New York, 1925, Albany. Cloth. Pp. 
717. 

The New Mathematics, Book One, John C. 
Stone. 1926, Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 221 
E. Twentieth St., Chicago. Cloth. Pp. 
314. 


START VACATION WITH A SMILE 
EFFECTIVE SOLICITATION FOR A WORTHY 
CaUSsE 

A meek little musician entered the pri- 
vate office of a blunt and busy real estate 
magnate, and humbly asked: ‘‘Sir, would 
you please contribute five dollars to help 
bury a poor saxophone player?’’ 

**Sure,’’ blarted the business man, ‘‘ here 
is fifty dollars; go and bury ten of them!’’ 





EXCHANGING COMPLIMENTS 


Sambo: ‘‘Say, boy, you is so thin you 
could close one eye and pass for a needle.’’ 





M. H. REASONER ay = ene AGENCY 
904 New City Trust Bldg 
Iineis Teachers— Y ou spat grometien m. Let me assist 
you in securing it in Ilfinois or mo This Agency 
is one of personal Service. Write for contract today. 
Ilineis Scheel Officials—Please report your vacancies 
NOW—prompt, intelligent service. High grade 
teachers only. 
“SEE REASONER FIRST’ 
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Rambo: ‘‘Don’t talk, big boy, you is so 
thin, you could take a drink of grape juice 
and be used for a tho-mometer.’’ 





MATRIMONIAL FELICITY 
‘*Say, sonny, is your father at home?’’ 
**No, he haint been home since Mamma 
caught Santa Claus kissing the hired girl.’’ 





Upon his return from Florida, Smith’s 
wife tenderly asked him whether he had 
thought of her while he was gone. 

** Yes, once,’’ said he, ‘‘ when I saw a big 
old alligator with her mouth open.’’ 





Goop ENGLISH 
Teacher: ‘‘ Use these words in a sentence: 
deface, defense, detail.’’ 
Ikey: ‘‘Deface of de cat gets through 
defense before detail.’’ 





FREE TRANSLATION 
Prof.: ‘‘ Translate ‘fugit.’ ’’ 
Soph.: ‘‘ Male insects.’’ 
Prof.: ‘‘Male insects! Why?’’ 
Soph.: ‘‘ He flees, isn’t it?’’ 





A REMINDER 


A handsome and youthful college gradu- 
ate was introduced at the morning assembly 
of the high school as the new teacher in 
music and art. He began his little speech 
by saying: ‘‘I see before me many bright 
and shining faces.’’ And then 187 powder 
puffs went into action immediately, ener- 
getically and effectively. 





25 E. Jackson Boulevard. Chicago, III. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


sage for you. Send for it. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Forty-First year. We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of teachers. We 
need well prepared men and women for all kinds of School and College positions. Our 
clients are the best schools everywhere. Our booklet, Teaching as a Business, has a mes- 
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TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 
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ROCKY MT TEACHERS: AGENCY 
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le from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet Blow To 
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Write today for enroliment card and information. 
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and College Graduates. 
*& 4 Secure Promotion, with 
50c to non-members. Every 











CLINTON, IOWA 





CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 33% 


C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY “Qisvans stares j 








EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





FIRST AND SEVENTH GRADE ee aCmnee. ———— gradua 
WE NEED only. Also Latin, French, Science, Home Economics, Commercial, noe 


Training in high school. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 











224 South Michigan Boulevard 


We have numerous calls for normal school graduates with successful experience. 


If- -you desire PROMOTION, a better salary, or a change of location, enroll at 
once in the Agency of distinctive service. Write to-day for blank. 


THURSTON TEACHERS AGENCY 





Chicago, Illinois 
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Faster THAN FULIEs 


Two colored men who had robbed a 
farmer’s henhcuse were discovered in the 
act, but they escaped and ran down the road 
with their plunder. One of them noticed 
something buzzing along beside his head, 
and said: 

‘*Whaffer you spose dem flies is follern 
us so close, Mose?’’ 


And Mose answered: ‘‘You jist keep a 


runnin’, boy; dem ain’t flies, dem’s buck- 
shot! ’” 





REsuits Nor REPORTED 


A nervous lady at Belleville, which is near 
Scott Field, was so disturbed by the aero- 
planes and dirigibles buzzing over her home 
that she put a lot of fly paper out on the 
roof to catch the pesky things. 





SPEAKING FROM EXPERIENCE 


A sweet girl high-school graduate went to 
a country school on September 1 to begin 
work in her chosen profession. As she 
looked out at the landscape, she oberved 
trees with their limbs bent to the ground. 

‘Teacher: ‘‘Why do those trees bend over 
so far?’’ 

Boy Pupil: ‘‘I guess you’d bend over too 
if you wuz full o’ green apples like them 
trees.’’ 





More EXPERIENCE 


A U. of I. Fieshie called his newly found 
girl-friend a ‘‘peach’’ for the first month of 
their acquaintance. But the second month he 
called her ‘‘grape fruit,’’ because, as he 
explained, every time he squeezed her with 
a ‘‘spoon’’ she hit him in the eye. 





A Chicago man who has a wife and four 
daughters with social ambitions read the 
other day that the census shows that the 
average family is a small fraction over five 
persons. He seys he knows exactly who is 
meant by the small fraction over five. 





It is said that a Rockford policeman had 
some trouble with his spelling in writing up 
a report of the death of a horse by accident 
on Kishwaukee Avenue. So he took the horse 
by the tail and dragged it over to ‘‘ Mane’’ 
Street, and there wrote up his report. 





Tommy’s uncle asked him the name of the 
young man calling on his sister May. 

Tommy: ‘‘I call him April showers.’’ 

Uncle: ‘‘ Why such an outlandish name?’’ 

Tommy: ‘‘Because he brings May 
flowers.’’ 





A young man just out of college sought 
the advice of a hard-headed and successful 
business man. 

‘*Tell me, please, how I should go about 
getting a start in the great game of busi- 
ness.’” 

**Sell your wrist watch and buy an alarm 
clock,’’ was the laconic reply. 





A father received this message from his 
son at college: ‘‘ No mon, no fun, your son.’’” 

He replied: ‘‘Too bad! How sad! Your 
Dad.’’ 





Teacher: ‘‘Why should we celebrate 


Washington’s birthday more than mine?’’ 
High 1.Q.: ‘‘ Because he never told a lie.’” 
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National Distribution that Means 
Local Seating Service to You 


Sufficient in itself to recommend the “American” product to all 
buyers of school seating is the fact that more than 55% of the 
nation’s school seats are “American” built. But beyond the high 
standard of quality . . . the many distinctly advanced features 
that have earned universal popularity, is a service that guarantees 
delivery of your order om time. 


53 distributing stations blanket the nation. Located near you 
... literally at your very door, to give you 48-hour service or 
better. Ample, diversified stock—15 master models with nearly 
200 variations in style, design and finish assure you a wide selec- 
tion. Distance limitations need not give concern. For while the 
factory is in Michigan, the Service is Local to you. 





GENERAL OFFICES: 14 East Jackson Blvd... CHICAGO, ILL. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only because they have been built to cost far less in the end. 














WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


COPYRIGHT, 1925 
ABRIDGED FROM WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


THIS Volume, the largest school abridgement of the authoritative INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY, has been brought down to the present time. 
The new words and new meanings of old words, which have been accepted into 
the language since the first edition appeared, have been added. 

This book is not only the largest volume of the WEBSTER SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES, but it presents the largest number of words and phrases 
ever included in a school dictionary. 

Webster’s Shorter-School Dictionary ....... 92 


Webster’s Elementary School Dictionary ...... 1.20 
Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary ...... 2.20 (indexed 2.40) 


Single copies by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


ees AMERICAN BOOK ‘COMPANY 


Chicago 330 East 22nd Street 
Atlanta CHICAGO, ILL. 
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VACATION PROFITS! 


Money-making surmmer work for teachers and 
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MAKE THIS SUMMER PAY 


An exceptional opportunity is open to ambi- 


tious men to double their carnings summer. 
There's a big season avebend. ‘ake advantage 
oft. The work is t, ified and profit- 


abe. Millions of dollars w of school equip- 
ment will be purchased this Exclusive ter- 
ritory. Every co-operation ‘the home office. 
Write pr 
SUPPLY CO. 


HOOL 
2347-2349 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 











SALESMEN 
TO SELL SCHOOL MAPS 


McCONNELL SCHOOL MAP COMPANY 
Goshen, Indiana 





LAUNDERED 





The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
is strong and durable. There is a big difference between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
and colors. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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A 
SUPERINTENDENT 
VISITING SCHOOLS 
IN 
THE COOK ISLANDS 





If you look on a large-scale map of 
the South Pacific Ocean, you will find 
a few little dots northeast of New 
Zealand and south of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. These little dots represent the 
Cook Islands. 


When you receive your copies of The 
Journal of Educational Research and 
your copies of the Yearbooks of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, you may be interested in knowing 
that a fellow subscriber reéceives the 
same publications in the Cook Islands. 
His name is Henry Binsted, Esq., Super- 
intendent of Education, Avarua, Raro- 
tonga, Cook Islands. 














Knowing that many American school 
people would be glad to see pictures of 
school conditions that are so different 
from their own, we asked Superintendent 
Binsted to send us some photographs 
showing glimpses of school life in the 
Cook Islands. Since Superintendent 
Binsted’s daily experiences among the 
Maoris are so unlike those of American 
educationists, we assume that he will be 
glad to reply to any of his fellow-sub- 
scribers to The Journal of Educational 
Research and to any of his fellow-mem- 
bers of the National Society for the 
Study of Education who care to ask him 
further questions concerning his work. 
Our only caution is that you put a five- Children at one school plaiting coconut leaves for roof of woodwork shop. 
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Instead of riding in an automobile, Superintendent Binsted boards one of these 
schooners when he visits his schools in the Cook Islands. 





Some native teachers having a lesson from an art teacher from Roosevelt Senior 
High School (Seattle). The teacher and Superintendent Binsted are standing at the back. 





Backyard of a teacher’s residence in the Cook Islands. The white line at the back 
indicates the location of a coral reef. 








cent stamp on the envelope when you 
write to him. 


The winters in the Cook Islands are 
as near perfect as winters could be; 
rarely does the temperature drop below 
60, while only occasionally does it go 
up to 80. The Cook Islands lie between 
Latitude 8 south and 21 south, _and 
about 160 degrees west Longitude, al- 
most 20 degrees south of Honolulu. 
They are really not in a truly tropical 
latitude for the temperature rarely goes 
above 90 F., even in the warm season. 


The scenery of the Cook Islands is 
typical of the tropics—coconuts, ofanges, 
bananas, and pawpaw (papaia) grow in 
Superintendent Binsted’s garden. ‘To 
get a drink of coconut milk, it is only 
necessary to call a Maori Boy who ties 
his (the Maori’s, not Mr. Binsted’s) 
feet together and shins up the tall tree 
like a monkey. The bananas bear once 
a season, but it is a fairly long season. 
So with the oranges, while the pawpaw, 
which is a particularly appetizing break- 
fast dish, appears to bear at all times. 
The northern or upper group of the 
Cook Islands are mostly of the atoll type, 
and so do not grow a variety of fruits, 
copra the dried meat of the coconut be- 
ing the chief commodity. The ‘people 
of the most northerly islands busy them- 
selves with pearl diving. 


The naive point of view of the Maoris 
who inhabit the Cook Islands would 
seem tu be as untrammeled in some re- 
spects as was that of the Indians of our 
colonial times. At least, some of the 
accounts of Mr. Binsted’s experiences 
show a striking similarity to some of the 
entries of the journal of George Wash- 
ington’s surveying trips. 


Nevertheless, Superintendent Binsted 
is a close student of American educa- 
tional principles and school methods. 
The present status of safety education 
in the Cook Islands may differ to some 
extent from that in Chicago, Detroit, or 
Pittsburgh. The caution “Look before 
you leap” in the Cook Islands refers 
more to swordfish and sharks than to 
flivvers and railway trains. The prob- 
lems of extra-curricular activities among 
the Maoris are not those of Omaha, Kan- 
sas City, or Baltimore. The monthly 
articles and editorials served by Doctor 
Buckingham and his associate editors and 
research students in The Journal of Edu- 
cational Research do not always bear di- 
rectly on the educational situation in 
Rarotonga. Yet, Superintendent Bin- 
sted manages to adapt the principles of 
education to meet the immediate needs 
of the schools in the far distant islands 
of the southern seas. We are proud of 
the fact that he looks to America for 
much of his inspiration. 
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uu You will probably be interested in 
knowing that The Journal of Educa- 
tional Research also has subscribers in 
Canada, Great Britain, China, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Denmark, France, India, 
Japan, Korea, Mexico, Porto Rico, Rus- 
sia, South Africa, Sweden, Peru, Tas- 
mania, Virgin Islands, Cuba, the Philip- 
pine Islands, the Isthmus of Panama, and 
the Territory of Hawaii. 
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‘If Superintendent Binsted and the 
other earnest educational workers in the 
strange surroundings of far distant 
climes can get real benefit from The 
Journal of Educational Research and 
from the Yearbooks of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, it is 
evident that the American principal, for 
whom they were originally published, 


can get even greater professiorial benefit. Natives carrying goods ashore over the reef at any of the Cook Islands. Mr. Binsted writes, 
Pa wage ~~ AR RD do — of my work by auxiliary schooner, for while these southern 

_— . slands are visit y a fruit carrying steamer every month, the steamer is such a disturbing ele- 

The subscription price of The Journal ment and stays such a short time at each island that she would be useless for my purposes. When 
of Educational Research to subscribers the steamer appears in sight the news spreads like wildfire, everybody downs tools and makes at 
. h U ited S {N h A ° top speed for the wharf; the schools empty automatically for there is so much to be done in so 
in the Unite tates oO ort merica short a time that all hands and the cook are required.’’ 


is $4.00 a year of ten numbers. 
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Bound volumes of The Journal of 
Educational Research are available, as 





follows: 
Bound Volume I 

(Jan.-May, 1920) ........... $4.00 
Bound Volume II 

(June-Dec., 1920). .°........ 3.00 
Bound Volume III 

(Jan.-May, 1921)........... 3.00 
Bound Volume IV 

(June-Dee., 1921).........-.- 3.00 
Bound Volume V 

(Jan.-May, 1922)........... 3.00 
Bound Volume VI 

(June-Dec., 1922)........... 3.00 
Bound Volume VII 

(Jan.-May, 1923) ........... 3.00 


Bound Volume VIII Outside classroom at Aitutaki, a beautiful island. A New Zealand lady has charge 


(June-Dec., 1923)........... 3.00 of this class. The school itself has 360 pupils. 
Bound Volume IX 

(Jan.-May, 1924).....:..... 3.00 
Bound Volume X 

(June-Dec., 1924)........... 3.00 
Bound Volume XI 

(Jan.-May, 1925) ........... 3.00 
Bound Volume XII 

(June-Dec., 1925)........... 3.00 
Bound Volume XIII 

(Jan.-May, 1926) ........... 3.00 


A complete list of the. Yearbooks of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education will be sent gladly on request. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


509-11-13 North East Street 


Bloomington, Illinois fe... . oo 
U. S. A. Senior girls at Ararua School, Rarotonga, doing plaiting with native materials, 
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Strengthen the Learning Process 
with the 
HORN LEARN TO STUDY READERS 


These distinctive books give training in the work type of reading. They teach 
the pupil by a scientifically developed lessofi scheme to comprehend, remember, 
and use what he reads. They make their teaching immediately profitable by 


using informational material related to the pupil’s studies in history, arithmetic, 


geography, science, and health. 


HORN-CUTRIGHT-HORN’S FIRST LESSONS IN LEARNING TO STUDY 
for the second semester of the first year, initiates the Learn To Study Series. The 
recent publication of HORN-SNEDAKER-GOODYKOONTZ’S BOOK FIVE 
makes the series a complete reading unit of the work type. Write us for informa- 


tion and circular No. 614. 


Ginn and Company 


2301 PRAIRIE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 

















THE 


IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS| 


FOR SCHOOL AND LIFE 


By 
DeGroat — Firman — Smith 


These books set a new standard in Arithmetic 
Textbook Achievement. They have been built, from 
beginning to end, page by page, with the most 
painstaking care to give the American school pupil 
just what the scientific researches have established 
that he is entitled to have. 

The SIMPLICITY end COMPLETENESS of TREATMENT 

The ONE STEP AT A TIME method of PRESENTATION 

The PRINCIPLE of TEACH FIRST and THEN DRILL 

The SCIENTIFIC METHOD of HANDLING the 390 NUM- 


BER COMBINATIONS—a unique and distinctive feature 
of these books— 


The way in which the RECOMMENDATIONS of the 1926 
YEARBOOK of the N. E. A. have been met and 

The MECHANICAL FEATURES of the books 

GIVE TO THIS SERIES AN OUTSTANDING POSITION. 


Published either in a two or three book Serivs 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Syracuse, New York 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 














Paper, Scissors, Paste 
and ‘‘CRAYOLA’”’ 


At primary teachers know the value of 
these materials with young children. 
Long before they learn to read, children are 
expressing ideas of form and color in draw- 
ing, cutting and design. 


A plentiful supply of manila paper, scis- 
sors, paste and the truest color medium, 
“CRAYOLA,” will give every child a chance to 
co-ordinate his ideas. There is a ‘““CRAYOLA”’ 
assortment for every type of work. 


Would you like a copy of our Art Service 
Bureau outline for Fall? It contains sug- 
gested work through Christmas. We will 
send it gratis. 
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FELMLEY ON TEACHER-TRAINING 
Reported by Miles Gloriosus 
(Ed. Note: In response to angry clamor 


a temporary majority some time ago, 
was executed. 


Felmley is 
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we discuss equi 
education are of no importance unless they 
ros sath pc iechart 
What qualities do you expect in a 

Personal presence, health, intelligence, 
adaptability ; you want them reliable, active, 
0-0 3 you want them to have loy- 


HOW ARE WE TO PROCURE THEM? 


THE HAGGERTY AND STANFORD 
TESTS 


Still, not everyone who gets a high-school 
diploma is entitled to be trained as a 


**You know,’’ he said in paren- 
thesis, ‘‘ Pupils are sent te eae ach eekeoks 
not to be educated, but to be graduated.’’ 

During the past few weeks the Illinois 
State Normal University at Normal has been 
giving tests, chiefly the Haggerty Test de- 
vised by Dean Haggerty of the University 
of Minnesota and the Stanford Achievement 
Tests. I mention this to show my broad- 
mindedness in reporting Doctor Felmley’s 
remarks because I make my living marketing 
or vending, as some purchasing agents put 
it, testing material and, alas, not the test- 
ing material prepared by Dean Haggerty at 
the University of Minnesota nor the achieve- 
ment test by Terman and his colleagues at 
Leland Stanford University. It is another 
case of a prophet in his own country because, 
although I sell very few tests in Normal two 
miles away from my office, all the teacher- 
training institutions in Ohio are using our 
testing material this autumn. So I should 
not complain. 

Anyway, the test scores that President 
Felmley studied did not give him cause to 
raise any rousing cheers over the percentage 
of teachers college freshmen who came to 
Normal with fond hopes of becoming teach- 
ers and yet who had any business ever leay- 
ing home. 

We have too many students in the teachers 
colleges. What we want is, not to get more 
students, but to get the best. 


TEACHER-TRAINING 


In the teachers college the prospective 
teacher must study how children learn—the 
learning process. In two words, educational 


She or he must study the manner in which 
the subject matter is to be presented; she 
or he must study schools as an 0 
The private tutor needs to know only how 
teach the individual child, but when 
Cones Nag octet oer on eaee fe 
or when a prin has an entire 
a superintendent an entire school 


i 
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knowledge of tion, 
and the other phases of a modern 
educational plant is 
The prospective teacher must study educa- 
tional sociology, the philosophy of education, 
the principles of aims, 


sociology, and history. They should also 
have an opportunity to perfect themselves 
in the school arts of football, drawing, and 
singing. 


TRAINING SCHOOL RESPONSIBLE 
FOR TEACHING AS AN ART 


Teaching as an art is to be judged for 
its success principally by what the training 
school does in training its students. The 
teacher college student must practice teach- 
ing under skilled direction. Under system- 
atic observation she must be led to reeognize 
and select units of study and organize those 
units and marshal them in such a way that 
they can be taught; she must learn how to 
make assignments and she must develop 
motivation in such a way as to give the 
children confidence and a sense of the worth- 
whileness of the subjects they are studying. 
By practice in teaching she must learn the 
tremendous place imitation by the children 
plays in success in teaching. 


RE-CITATION 

The teacher must learn how to question. 
Of course, we may well retain the original 
meaning of the word recitation as a re-cita- 
tion, a rehearsal of a prepared lesson, but 
the great function of the recitation is to ask 
such questions as to cause the children to 
think. A few years ago we heard the word 
‘*apperception.’’ President Felmley rather 
regrets that this word has dropped out of 
the pedagogical vocabulary; it expresses & 
valuable feature of the recitation. The 
speaker mentioned a recitation conducted by 
Professor Henry Johnson at Charleston 
some years ago when Professor Johnson had 
and Sir weet Gabint 0 ome to ane 

repared to discuss question as to 
vhether the story of Pocahontas saving the 
life of Captain John Smith was history or 
a myth. (It’s too bad that Professor John- 
son did not ask me about it because I could 
have told him that the gallant captain was 
the logical forerunner of us modern marines. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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FOR A BALANCED DIET 














The Field Readers The Horn Readers 


A basic series of literary readers of the _A series of silent readers, of the work 
recreational type, with.a double ap- type, beginning in the Horn-Artright- 
proach through the Field-Martin Primer, | Horn First Lessons in Learning to Study, 
“a child-life’ primer, and the Field for the second semester of the first year. 
Primer, a “Mother-Goose” primer. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 2301 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 














































NO MORE ROLL CALL 


See at a Glance, who is Present and who is Missing | 


USE THE GAMBLE CLASS-SEATING PLAT BOOK 

















































The Class Seating Plat Book is Aétmiiense sevtels easily b 
“ ” si g Ls +: 
an excellent “teacher-help” built ee without the bother of a roll call. 
for hard usage. It is printed on Pies, xf = r i— Insist on a permanent seating 
stock that will mene er TO x arrangement for every class. 
erasures and is bound in beauti- — Ls - Place the name of each pupil in 
ful Lodestone covers by means i i 
: a - plat square corresponding with 
of the ever wearing Gamble a the locati R 
Z | L e tion of his or her desk. 
Hinge. The leaves turn easily, Po ag The names of absentees can then 
lie flat and are firmly attached. a* Fs be determined by comparing the 
Each book contains eight plats —1 r location of vacant desks in the 
(enough for the fullest program) — LL 3 room, with the squares on the 
and several ruled pages for sist, 
special data. 
Individuals and entire school systems are using this convenient plat 
IT WILL HELP YOU 
PRICE—Single copy.....$ .30 postpaid [GAMBLE HINGED MUSICCO. —~C~S” 
** —Dozen copies.._—..$ 3.00  “ | 67 RAST VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 
‘“* —Hundred copies...$23.00 “ Enclosed find 25c (stamps or M. O.) for one copy of 


| the Cuass Szatine Prat Boox (Special rate.) 


SPECIAL “NEW SUBSCRIBER” RATE, ! Name 
FOR ONE SAMPLE COPY - 25c Postpaid | School . | 
| Address. 
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The Campaign to Save the 
Constitution 


The restoration of the Frigate Constitution to her original 
condition was authorized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1925, which 
also authorized the Seoretary of the Navy to receive donations 
from the people of the country for this purpose. Congress would 
have appropriated the funds necessary for this work if it had been 
requested to do so, but the Secretary of the Navy believed it would 
be a beautiful eghibit of patriotism if the people themselves and 
particularly the children of the country gave small amounts to 
make up the fund needed. Since that time educational campaigns 
have been carried in many of the schools of the country where 
patriotic exercises about the history of ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ and the 
early history of our country have been held. The thought back of 
this movement being to encourage the children to study the history 
of this time and to foster a more intensive patriotism and love of 
country. Lessons so learned remain with children forever. The 
campaign has, and is, creating a wholesome interest in good govern- 
ment and the principles upon which our country is founded. So the 
whole movement among the children is considered by the committee 
as a deposit in the bank of patriotism which should and will yield 
big dividends in the future. That is why Congress has not been 
asked to appropriate the money to rebuild the Constitution. 

However, the small donations of nickles and dimes obtained in 
this manner has not reached the proportions required altho the 
amount so far collected, $263,000, has clearly proven that the edu- 
cational plan has had its effect. 

And so in order to complete the fund necessary for the early 
commencement of the work of restoration, deemed so advisable in 
view of the condition of the Frigate, it has been determined to 
place on sale a limited nwmber of the beautiful reproductions of 
Gordon Grant’s new painting, which he was authorized to make for 
this purpose. The original will hang permanently in the White 
House. It is being reproduced by a new process which presents an 
exact likeness of the original in Ten Colors, the prints are 17 x 21 
inches. The work is being done at cost by the reproducers as a 
contribution to the cause so that the price of 25 cents is but an 
insignificant proportion of their actual value. Pictures of this 
character are usually retailed at from three to sia dollars. The 
picture has been copyrighted and each print will be nwmbered. 

Every American knows of Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
and would not think of letting it fall into decay; every American 
knows of Mount Vernon and if necessary would dig deep into his 
pocket to preserve this home of George Washington; most of us 
know of and approve of the effort to save and keep up the home of 
President Jefferson at Monticello, Virginia. However, a compara- 
tively small percentage of Americans know that the Frigate Con- 
stitution is still afloat, and it perhaps has never occurred to those 
that do that this ship is as authentic and valuable historically as 
any of the buildings of early days about which we as a nation are 
so jealous. She is now decaying here at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, Boston. 

The grand old frigate should be ‘a national floating monwment, 
and we propose to make her this. She belongs to every citizen of 
the United States. Her record is part of this country’s history. 
She was planned, constructed and launched during the administra- 
tion of the first president of the United States and despite the 
ravages of time she still defiantly flies her stainless fag. But now 
she is sending an S.0.S. to the nation she defended and established. 

It is confidently hoped by the sale of these prints to raise the 
balance of the fund required so that the work may be started imme- 
diately. The co-operation of every fraternal, patriotic, commercial 
and civic organization as well as individuals is earnestly solicited 
in the sale of these reproductions. 

We will be happy to receive and acknowledge all subscriptions 
for these pictures. 

PHILIP ANDREWS, 


Rear Admiral, U. 8. Navy, 

Chairman, National Committee, 

Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 
January 1, 1927. 


WHAT HOSTILE SHOT COULD NOT 
ACCOMPLISH 


Dry Rot now Threatens to Destroy this 
Famous Old American Frigate 
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“Wearing Well” 


What can be said in two words about 
any product that suggests more 
SOLID SATISFACTION? 


Ideas come—and ideas Many readers are 
put to the critical test of he classroom, but few 
‘wear we 


In Illinois, many of your school friends measure 
their reading problems in terms of the ELSON 
READERS. “The Elson,” they will say, “wears 
well with principals, teachers, pupils—and parets.” 


ELSON READING PROGRAM 


ELSON READERS 
Nine Books 


CHILD-LIBRARY 
READERS 
Nine Books 


\ Not a single duplication 
of material 





Send for detailed information to 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago 
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WOODBURN & MORAN’S 


HISTORIES AND CIVICS 


FINDERS and FOUNDERS of the NEW WORLD (4th Gr.) 
THE MAKERS OF AMERICA (5th Gr.) 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY (6th-7th Gr.) 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY (7th-8th Gr.) 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY (8th Gr. and Jr. H. S.) 


A nationally known complete course. The authors’ style 
creates “‘a lively interest in history—more to be desired than 
mere accumulation of facts.” — 


BEGINNER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


A book of unique features providing a course of essentials 
for the intermediate grades. Ready soon. 


HORACE MANN READERS 
Modern tales for eight grades. Teacher’s editions. 


ANDREW LANG READERS 
Based on the fairy tales in the well-known series by Andrew 
Lang. Grades 2-5. Supplementary. 


BATE AND WILSON’S 
Studies in Vocational Information 
A new guidance text for Junior High, Vocational, and Con- 
tinuation Schools. Field work and outside reading. Inspira- 
tional and practical. 





Longmans, Green & Co. 


221 East 20th St. CHICAGO 
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Marking an Important Point of Progress in 
Teaching Pre-Third-Grade Arithmetic 


BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN 
Searchlight Arithmetics: Introductory Book 





By BURDETTE R. BUCKINGHAM, Director, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, and W. J. Osburn, Director of Ed- 
ucational Measurements, State Department of Public Instruction, 


Madison, Wis. 





A new book by eminent educators, with every important device and procedure 
based on scientific investigation, controlled experimentation, or classroom 
testing. A new book to be used by teachers for first and second grade in- 


struction. 


Its provisions to overcome difficulties, its quick correlation of 


learning and application, its problem work, excelling in quality and quantity- 
these are some of the features that justify us, we believe, in calling this new 


book important. 


To see is to agree. 


Catalogue price, $1.00. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 























THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


For School and Life 
by 
DeGroat—Firman—Smith 


Some of the features which make the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
OUTSTANDING 


I, They are the first scientific arithmetics. Al! drill on 
the 390 Number Combinations is in direct proportion to 
their relative difficulty. Never before has this been given 
in a basal arithmetic textbook. 

II. All process developments are complete and come in a 
sequence natural to the child. They are simple, thorough 
and in accord with the best modern thought. 

III. The problems throughout have a child appeal. 
IV. Tests are frequent and varied; many of them are diagnos- 
tic, remedial and self-rating. 

V. The language is clearly understandable to the child. By 
this one stroke, the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS solve a 
large percentage of all problem errors (See page 179, 1926 
N.E-A Yearbook.) 


Why not adopt the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS? 


They have set a new standard in arithmetic 
textbook achievement. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
HOME OFFICE 
Syracuse, New York 


New York Atlanta ~\ Dallas Chicago 




















GREGG Wins Sesqui- 
Centennial Medal of Honor 





The International Jury of Awards of the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial International Exposition, Philadelphia, has announced 
the award to The Gregg Publishing Company of the 
MEDAL OF HONOR—the highest award made to any pub- 
lisher. The award is made in recognition of the company’s 
publications in the “Field of Commercial Education.” 


This is the third international award received by The 
Gregg Publishing Company. First, a silver medal awarded 
by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904; 
second, the highest award—a gold Medal of Honor—awarded 

by the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco, 1915. 


Send for Complete List of Gregg Publications 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 

















